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STANDARDIZED AND SPECIALIZED 


ALUMINUM STEARATES 


You'll get better production and performance when 
you switch to Mallinckrodt Aluminum Stearates in your 
grease formulas. They give you: 


Uniformity e Lower alkali salt content ¢ Closely-controlled 
aluminum oxide and free stearic acid content e Correct 
degree of dryness e More grease per pound of soap. 


Why not order a test run batch now and see the 
difference in your own plant? 


\ 


STUMPED BY A STEARATE PROBLEM? May we help you 
solve it? Our research experts have a quarter-century’s 
experience with Stearates of Aluminum, Barium, Calcium, 
Magnesium, Sodium, Zinc and other metallic soaps. 

Their know-how is yours for the asking! 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Mallinckrodt St., St. Louis 7, Mo. ¢ 72 Gold St., New York 8, N. ¥. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
Manut of Medicinal, Photographic, Analytical and Industrial Fine Chemicals 
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(GRINDING 
_HOMOGENIZING 


YOU CAN GET A GREASE 
MILL TO MEET \ YOUR NEEDS 
\ 


You will find the mills illustrated on this page typical of a wide 
range of Morehouse Speedline equipment used in processing over 100 
different products for industry in more than 30 countries. 


For your use in grease p i d models numbered 
hi 


is avai . Each mill utilizes the 


1, 2 and 6. Deaerating equip 
Morehouse principle of vertical milling by means of high-speed revolving 
“Carborundum” stones. Products are not contaminated during the milling 
operation. The models differ only in capacity, horsepower, speed, ad- 
justment features, and auxiliary equipment. But these differences are 
the things that permit a specific Morehouse mill to solve your specific 
processing problem. 

The volume that Morehouse units give you will please you, too... 
as much as four times the volume of ordinary mills! 

Each Morehouse Speedline unit is unusually compact, lightweight, 
easy to maintain, low in first cost, completely proved in the field, and 
fully guaranteed. 


Write for complete information TODAY! 


MOREHOUSE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 
1156 San Fernando Road 
Los Angeles, California. U.S.A 


Please send me complete information on 
t.1 


ture 


Company Name 
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YOU GET MORE - 
IN STEEL CONTAINERS MADE BY CONTINENTAL... 


you get the research facilities of a full-line container manufacturer 


In addition to helping our customers with their special 
packaging problems, Continental research chemists and 
engineers are constantly on the lookout for ways to 
make all of our containers even more durable, efficient 
and good looking. 

Our packaging experts bring to their job a lifetime 
of experience with every kind of container problem. 
This means the steel containers you get from Conti- 
nental are the best that can be made for the purpose. 


Many of the leading names in the oil, paint and 
chemical field ship their products in Continental steel 
containers. Continental is the largest U.S. producer of 
utility cans, and of flaring pails for roofing compounds 
and similar products. 

You'll probably find just what you need in our line 
of lug cover pails, utility cans, flaring pails and closed 
head drums (light and heavy gauge) . Should you have 
a special problem, we'll be glad to talk it over with you. 


CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 


100 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 + Central Division: 135 So. Lo Salle St., Chicago 3 + Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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through | the ‘Caroling 
hills, another blast liberates tons of 
; lithium ore at Foote’s “Operation 
Lithium’ near ‘Kings Mountain 
~ North Cardlina. Coupled with this 
rich source. of ore, Foote’ ‘produc- 
tion faci ities are being ‘expanded 
‘rapidly to meet the spiraling 
demand for unique lithium com: 
“You may rest assured that 


FOOTE MINERAL COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
402 Eighteen W. Chelten Building, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
PLANTS: Exton, Pa.; Kings Mountain, N. C. 


more Foote Lithium Is on its way.. phase 2: production 
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ABOUT THE COVER 


This month’s cover picture was taken during the erection of Pilot plant units 
at Foote Mineral Company’s lithium chemical plant at Exton, Pennsylvania. 


One of two 22,000-gallon classifiers in the foreground is dwarfed by a 
282,000-gallon, 4-deck Dorr Thickener, both of which comprise a part of the new 
processing facilities. 


The adjacent buildings house other Pilot plant units including a six-foot x 
sixty-foot rotary kiln, digestion tanks, drum filters, spiral and cone classifiers, and 
various control instruments and equipment. 


This Pilot plant was designed to investigate, on a small scale, variables in a 
new lithium hydroxide production process. When satisfactory operating condi- 
tions are established, the Pilot plant will be used to augment current production 
facilities and serve as the basic design for a new lithium plant. This is part of a 
long range lithium program currently being undertaken by Foote. Another phase 
of this expansion program, covering lithium ore production, was illustrated and 
described in the June, 1951 issue of The Institute Spokesman. 
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dy George E. Merkle, President, N.L.G.I. 


RESEARCH IN INDUSTRY 


For many years research in the field of science was 
confined largely to public sponsored institutions and col- 
leges. Its aim was largely for the purpose of gaining 
more knowledge of various phases of science. It has long 
been known that available information was only a drop 
in the bucket compared with what was possible. 

Industry was slow to consider research except to a 
very limited extent, feeling that it was too great a gamble. 
In research one often gets negative results and these were 
the cause for discouragement for far too many years. As 
a result, industry employed chemists as a necessary evil. 
Much of their work was confined to quality control and a 

limited amount of experimental or research work. 

We might wonder why the industrialists were so slow to make more use 
of such research since they possess business acumen enabling them to see wise 
investments. Perhaps it can best be explained when we consider that in the 
earlier generations science was not a part of the training of the business man 
and he, therefore, did not fully appreciate its possibilities. 

As we approached the past three decades, the possibilities of research in 
the field of science became more evident and the element of chance was re- 
duced as a result of profitable work being done in this field. In addition to the 
greatly increased research work in colleges and various research institutions, 
most industries carry on extensive research programs today. 

It is true that some of the great discoveries were the result of some acci- 
dental development. Dr. Bakeland accidentally discovered the plastic now 
known as Bakelite. However, it was in the course of research that the accident 
happened. One of Eastman’s discoveries was considered an accident. There are 
many such cases but today there are many more that result from planned 
research. 

Research in the field of science is no longer an evil to be tolerated but is 
recognized as a vital part of many industries. For this reason the appropriations 
for such work increase annually. It has been estimated that such expenditures 
now run into billions of dollars. Probably the best billions that are spent since 
the results are for the good of mankind. 

The petroleum and lubricating grease industries have made great strides 
and will continue to make even greater progress as a result of research. In 
the past 92 years, the entire industry has grown from zero and now produces 
a multitude of products widely different in composition and characteristics for 
practically every modern need. 


Research has paid off and handsomely. 
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FATS 
AS 
RAW 


by DALE V. STINGLEY 


Armour Chemical Division 


Chicago, Illinois 


the outlook for 


ANIMAL 


| MATERIAL 


This article is an address given 
before the National Renderers Association, 
November 16, 1951, at Dallas, Texas 


\* order to draw a complete picture on the outlook for 
inedible animal fats as industrial raw materials, it 
would be necessary to explore the past history of many and 
varied industries such as textiles, petroleum, sulfur, leather, 
metal working, and so forth; develop trends, tie these up to 
the increase in population, the index of industrial activity, 
the economic outlook in Indonesia, the corn-hog ratio; 
weigh the pros and cons as to what the administration in 
Washington might do and make an educated guess. 


Frankly, all these and many more factors actually do 
enter into the picture, since fats and oils are among the 
most basic raw materials of industrial civilization. Recently, 
petroleum products and other chemicals have seriously 
challenged this position, especially in the soap field which 
is the largest historical outlet for inedible fats and oils. 


In considering our subject, it is necessary to employ a 
statistical approach in order to make a factual presentation. 
While we have not gone into all of the details listed above, 
we have to the best of our ability considered the major fac- 
tors involved. We should discuss: First, a little past history, 
as shown in Table I and Chart I, and what this indicates as a 
probable future trend; then, the current situation illustrated 
by Charts II and III; and last, a description of the major 
industrial processes employing inedible animal fats—their 
requirements and their possibilities. 


Table I and Chart I show rather convincingly that certain 
definite trends do exist and the time factor involved (the 
extent of these trends) leads one to conclude that these are 
well-established trends which can be expected to continue. 


From the column headed “Apparent Production Inedible 
Tallow-Grease” we must conclude that there is a steady 
growth in the annual production rate of these products. Fur- 
ther consideration and a correlation with population figures 
leads to the conclusion that the increase in population creates 
a greater demand for meat and the natural consequence of 
supplying this demand is a greater supply of by-product in- 
edible animal fats from the renderer’s plants. 


In Chart I we have depicted population figures from the 
Bureau of Census from 1900 to the present, compared wi 1 
livestock figures from the Department of Agriculture over 
the same period. This shows most clearly the relationship 
which exists and except for periods of economic depression, 
livestock numbers have increased steadily with population. 

Returning to Table I in the column headed “Use in Soap” 
we can trace the declining use of fats in the soap kettle and 
going further to columns headed “Soap Production,” “Syn- 
thetic Production,” and “Total Detergent Per Capita Dis- 
appearance,” we are forced to the conclusion that synthetic 
detergents have supplanted soap or at least have fulfilled 
the growing need for detergents at the expense of soap in 
recent years. 


We can also surmise that the use of synthetics will con- 
tinue upward for some time to come, possibly at a somewhat 
slower rate until an economic balance is reached with soap. 
This is not an economic problem alone since public accept- 
ance and a continuing demand for synthetic detergents, 
based on performance, has been a major factor in their 
growth. 
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siNr about 1943 the production of soap would have been 
materially less if it had not been for the employment of a 
special tallow soap emulsifier in the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. Figures are not available, but, based on the amount 
of GR-S type synthetic rubber produced and the percentage 
of soap required, this figure probably exceeded 75 million 
pounds of tallow in 1945 dropping to an estimated 30 
million pounds in 1950. 


Competition for this market from rosin soaps in the pro- 
duction of “cold rubber” has made itself felt in recent years 
to the detriment of tallow soaps for this usage. 


Going back again to Table I, the column headed “Net 
Exports-Imports,” we can trace our requirement picture 
from that of a net importer in the past to one of a sizable 
exporter of inedible tallow and grease at the present time. 
The importance and need for maintaining these export mar- 
kets is apparent since we must conclude that the lessening 
demand and anticipated increased production will require 
even larger exports in the future, unless additional domestic 
outlets can be developed. 


The next column, “Apparent Industrial Consumption,” is 
derived as the difference between Column One and Column 
Two plus Column Three and can be considered reliable 


only to the extent that little change is shown in industrial 
consumption. 


Chart II, Column One shows Total Inedible Tallow and 
Grease reported used in 1949. Column Two shows a break- 
down of the various secondary fat products used, and com- 
bines the end productions of both renderers and processors 
to make a complete picture. Column Three charts the dis- 
position of all products to final end use. We have done this 
to point up the comparative importance of the various out- 
lets for inedible tallow and grease. 


It is apparent that industrial outlets account for only a 
fraction of the total use of inedible animal fats and that the 
expansion of these markets would have to be tremendous to 
offset a major decline in the use of fats in the soap field or 
the loss of our export markets. Such an increase is not im- 
possible. The rate of growth in the chemical industry can be 
spectacular as witnessed by the synthetic detergent industry 
which in the past ten years has gone from 40 million to 
1200 million pounds annually, approximately 3000 per cent. 


In view of the fact that a renderer’s production goes both 
to end use directly and to processors of secondary products, 
some further analysis is required to show the outlets which 
are of primary interest to this group. Chart III supplies this 
information. 


TABLE | 


APPARENT PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
INEDIBLE TALLOW & GREASE 
INDUSTRIAL USE, SOAP, SYNTHETICS, ETC . 


POUNDS IN MILLIONS 
Apparent 
Production 
Inedible 
Tallow-Grease’ 


Net 
Exports- 


Year Imports’ 


Consumption 


Total Pounds 

Detergent 

Synthetic Total Per Capita 
Production’ Detergent Disappearance 


Apparent 
Industrial 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
194] 

1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


817 

855 

929 
1127 
1375 
1551 
1741 
1649 
1942 
1750 
1658 
2023 
1943 
2134 
2308 
1230 


55 
0. 


6 Mo. 


3303 
3407 
3310 
3720 
3730 
4640 
4160 
4180 
5100 
4700 
4200 


113 


Imported 
— Exported 


“Compiled from Bureau of Census Reports 
* “Soap and Sanitary Chemicals,” March, 1951 
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F we refer to Chart III, we get a picture of the percentage 

sales of primary inedible animal fats as they go from the 
renderer’s plant. As shown in Column Two, tallow goes in 
largest volume to soap (which includes refining), and in 
much smaller volume to fat splitting, lubricants, and others. 
In the case of grease, shown in Column Four, we find first, 
soap, then pressing, fat splitting, lubricants, and miscel- 
laneous outlets. In both cases materials exported can be 
considered as disposable surplus undesired for domestic con- 
sumption at prevailing world price levels. 


The first conclusion we can draw from Chart III is that 
the renderer of inedible tallow and grease has all his “eggs 
in one basket” and that he faces a serious problem if further 
inroads from synthetic detergents reduce the production of 
soaps, since the industrial field, fat splitting, lubricants, 
pressing and other uses account for only a minor volume of 
inedible animal fats. 


There are a number of explanations as to why the in- 
dustrial consumption of inedible animal fats has not shown 


material gains in recent years, a major reason being eco- 


CHART | 


nomic, because of lack of price stability and high prices 
which have discouraged the utilization of inedible animal 
fats. 


In the past, it may not have seemed important to a ren- 
derer whether or not lard oil or a petroleum product was 
used for cutting oils, textiles, leather and the like. But today, 
due to the supply position of inedible animal fats, these mar- 
kets could be extremely attractive. Unfortunately, the same 
thing that happened in the soap field also hit the industrial 
producer of inedible fat products and the growing demand 
for these products has been supplied, in many cases, by 
substitute materials. 


Recently, this trend has started to change and the pro- 
duction of secondary products, including fatty acids, lard 
oil and chemicals, has gained ground steadily. This is due 
almost entirely to the chemical research programs set up 
by private industry and the Department of Agriculture to 
find new uses for fats and oils. While most of these programs 
have primarily stressed vegetable oils, the inedible animal fat 
producer stands to benefit from the general knowledge 
gained from these studies. Much of the success of this pro- 
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turn fo BATTENFELD 
Multi-Purpose Barium 
Grease right now! Ready 
for immediate delivery! 


os rg is the praise automotive, industrial, 
and agricultural users have heaped on Battenfeld’s 
Multi-Purpose Barium Grease. Its resistance to 
heat, water . . . and its ability to cushion against 
shock have won unanimous approval for 
Battenfeld Barium. 


Another good is your recommendation to 
customers that they try this tough, high-adhesive 
lubricant. It can be the turning point in their profit 
structure. With Battenfeld Barium Automotive 
users will lubricate vehicles in 40% less time, 
with 33% less grease, and with one grease and one 
gun instead of four greases and four guns. 


pete tury is the economy of Battenfeld 
Barium in industry. Its flexibility makes it 
extremely usable in all types of industrial lubri- 
cation. The use of Barium means longer intervals 
between lubrications. 

Important to manufacturers is the fact that Batten- 
feld Multi-Purpose Barium Grease is unsurpas: 

as an idustrial lubricant under high temperature 
and/or wet operating conditions. It resists combina- 
tion with water and is highly effective as a rust 
preventative on any metal surface exposed to 
moisture. 

We can't possibly get all the advantages of 
Battenfeld Multi-Purpose Barium on just one page. 
But its cleanliness, good pumpability, speed in 
flowing, cohesion, and shock cushioning are but 

a few of the many reasons why you should be 
using or marketing Barium right now. 


Company Reported: 

High temperature and wet conditions 
caused extreme lubrication difficulty of 
conveyor between copper smelter and 
cooler. Out of 32 lubricating greases 
tested, Barium was only one found satis- 
factory to lubricate bearings. Lubrication 
costs were cut to one-quarter and lubricat- 
ing frequency reduced from twice daily 
to once every four days. 


Service Station Reported: 

Average of 412 cars were greased per 
month and 300 Ibs. of ordinary greases 
were used. With Barium the same amount 
of cars were greased using only 200 Ibs. of 
grease—a one-third saving on lubricating 
grease alone! 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY TO YOU, Battenfeld Barium Grease may be bought in any quantity 
and can be packaged under any private label. For complete informati including price—write or send post card 
today. No obligation, of course. 

GET MORE FACTS ON BATTENFELD MULTI-PURPOSE BARIUM TODAY 
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CHART Ii 


REPORTED END USE PRIMARY & SECONDARY INEDIBLE ANIMAL FATS 


MIL.LBS. 
25- 1. 


24- 
TOTAL PRIMARY 


PRODUCTS 


22- 


21- 


GREASE 
522 


INEDIBLE 
TALLOW 
1544 


CENSUS REPORT 1949 


TOTAL PRIMARY 
and SECONDARY 


PRODUCTS CONSUMED 


TT TA SHRINKAGE & UNREPORTED-70 


INEDIBLE STEARINE-8 


TALLOW O1L-8 


LARD O1L-25 


HYDROGENATED ANIMAL FAT-9 


ANIMAL FOOTS-29 


OLEIC ACID-46 
STEARIC ACID-49 


ANIMAL FATTY ACIDS-71 


REFINED 

INEDIBLE 

TALLOW 
278 


GREASE 
464 


INEDIBLE 
TALLOW 
1073 


3. 


REPORTED 
ISPOSITION 


JSHRINKAGE & UNREPORTED 
80 


V 
NS 


GLYCERINE 
(BY PRODUCT FROM SOAP 
AND FAT SPLITTING EST.) 


NET EXPORTS 
424 


PAINT & VARNISH® 
LINOLEUM & OTHERS® 


CHEMICALS-15 
LUBRICANTS-64 


OTHER-78°* 


*UNDER | MIL. LBS. 
**NOT BROKEN 

DOWN BY END USE 

IN CENSUS REPORT 


INCLUDES SULPHONATED 
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gram has resulted from the development of standardized in- 
dustrial fat products by the processors of these materials. 


In our modern industrial scheme, the key to our enormous 
productivity has been standardization. Natural praducts, such 
as fats and oils, vary greatly in quality and composition. 
Many years ago grading standards were set up for trading 
purposes. During the second world war, minimum standards 
(Table II) for pricing purposes were established under MPR 
53 effective August 14, 1943, and currently these standards 
are continued as the basis for price ceilings under CPR-6, 
Amendment 2, effective March 8, 1951. These standards 
were based on the requirements of the soap industry and 
have in general been too broad and indefinite to meet the 
needs of the industrial consumer 


As a result, various purchase specifications have been set 
up by individual companies to assure that the meterial they 
buy will be suitable for their needs. This trend is also being 
followed in some industrial association groups. The ren- 
derer who fails to take into consideration the requirements 
of the industrial user will eventually find himself restricted 
in outlets for his production. This is already true to a con- 
siderable extent, since these users now buy from selected 
sources or adopt standardized products such as fatty acids, 
hydrogenated oils, lard oils, and other refined products to 
guarantee the uniformity they require. 


| ba need for standardized products, and for fat products 
with modified chemical or physical properties is the rea- 
son for the existence of a sizable industry, which takes the 
renderer’s products, further processes them and in turn 
supplies these materials to industrial users. In general, these 
secondary producers are set up to employ commercial grades 
of tallows and greases, but in many cases their needs are best 
served by more stringent specifications with the result that 
they must be selective in their sources of raw materials. 


In the fat splitting, or more properly, the fatty acid indus- 
try, two grades of inedible animal fat are commonly em- 
ployed. If the fatty acid manufacturer is a producer of hydro- 
genated acids, the ideal material for his purpose is a tallow 
or grease low in free fatty acid content, which can be refined 
with a minimum of loss before hydrogenation. For the pro- 
duction of distilled animal fatty acids, sold as such or for 
the production of stearic acid and red oil (oleic acid), his 
requirements are less stringent. 


The free fatty acid content of this lower grade stock is 
not important except for the glycerine content if the titer, 
iodine value and unsaponifiable are in line. Unsaponifiable 
is particularly undesirable since most fatty acid processors 
are not equipped to remove excess quantities. Altogther, the 
value of inedible animal fat to a fatty acid producer is not 
greatly different from the soap kettle value, however, this 
does not hold true for the lard oil manufacturer. 


Lard oils are produced from grease (inedible lard). Here 
the free fatty acid, color, unsaponifiable content and titer are 
all of importance. Lard oils are sold basis standard free fatty 
acid content, color and pour point, and unless the proper 
starting raw materials are available, the cost of production 
reaches losing economic proportions quite rapidly. Over the 
past years the lard oil industry has lost ground steadily in 
competition with petroleum chemicals. While a stable in- 
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TABLE Il 


STANDARD GRADES INEDIBLE 
TALLOW-GREASE* 


F.A.C. Max. 
Titer F.F.A. M.I.U. Untreated 
Min. Max. Basis & 
<= % % Unbleached 


Tallows 

Industrial fancy and/or 
acidless tallow 5 

Fancy ; 7 
Choice ‘ 9 
Prime, renderers prime 

packers, or extra 13 or 11B 
Special R 19 or 11C 
No. | 33 
No. 3 : 37 
No. 2 , No Color 

Greases 
Choice white 1 11 
A, white 1 15 
B, white 2 19 or 11C 
Yellow 37 
House 2 39 
Brown 2 No color 


*O. P. A. standards established by MPR-S3 effective Au- 
gust 14, 1943. Continued by O. P. S. in CPR 6, Amend- 
ment 2, March 8, 1951. 


edible animal fat market at a lower price level would make 
it possible to regain some lost ground, the volume entailed 
would be of minor importance when compared with fatty 
acids, lubricants and the potential chemical outlets being 
explored. 


In the field of lubricants we have a similar story; there 
has been a trend away from tallows and greases and toward 
fatty acids because of standardization. Newer developments 
in this field point farther away toward synthetic chemicals 
and vegetable oils as sources for grease-making materials. 
From all indications the outlook for expansion in this di- 
rection is not too bright. 


There is, however, one bright spot in this entire picture 
and this is the development of new chemicals from inedible 
animal fats. The potential in this direction is truly unlimited 
and industrial chemicals from fats in commercial production 
are finding their way into such diversified fields as plasti- 
cizers, synthetic resins, emulsifiers, germicidal agents, syn- 
thetic detergents, waterproofing fabrics, floor wax, road 
building, secondary petroleum recovery, and so forth. At 
least four major producers working in this field are now in 
substantial production. A new plant for the production of 
fatty chemicals, some to be used in synthetic detergents, 
started up production with a conservative requirement of 
5,000,000 pounds of tallow per year. More plants will surely 
follow as further knowledge is gained on the chemical possi- 
bilities of inedibile animal fats. 
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CHART Ill 


REPORTED USAGE OF PRIMARY PRODUCTS 
INEDIBLE TALLOW and GREASE 


CENSUS REPORT 1949 


INEDIBLE TALLOW 


SHRINKAGE & 
15 UNREPORTED 
15 


WET 


EXPORT 
3€0 


PAINT & VARNISH 
HYDROGEWATION® 
PRESSING’, 
12- CHEMICALS® 
TALLOW SULPHOMATION-§ * UNDER | MIL. LBS 
OTHER®*-6 
1544 LUBRICANTS-22 ** NOT BROKEN DOWN 


FAT IN CENSUS REPORT. 
SPLITTING 


119 


REFINING 
333 


GREASE 


SHRINKING & UNREPORTED 19 
WET EXPORTS-64 

= PAINT & VARNISH® 

HYDROGENATION® 


SOAP SULPHONATION® 
OTHER®*-2 
5- 685 LUBRICANTS-14 


FAT SPLITTING-50 


PRESSING-53 


GREASE SOAP 
586 384 
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F pigeons the investigation of inedible animals fats by 
the chemical industry has just begun and already on the 
horizon new outlets are beginning to appear. It is possible, 
and in fact very probably, that synthetic detergents based 
on animal fats will help regain the outlets lost in the soap 
market. This would be the ideal solution, A promising start 
has been made in this direction. If successful this offers the 
most immediate and the most permanent answer to what 
could develop into an overabundant supply of inedible ani- 
mal fats. Properly handled, abundant supplies need not cause 
embarrassment. For our part, we prefer to think of this in 
terms of opportunity. If we have abundant supplies of in- 
edible tallows and greases at reasonable and stable prices, 
these immediately become more attractive as industrial raw 
materials. Never in the history of industrial civilization ‘has 
any attractive raw material gone begging for uses. 


In projecting the future we are considering probabilities 
which past experience and a study of the factors involved 
indicate could become realities. In the case of inedible animal 
fats, it is believed that a very definite major probability 
exists and nothing is apparent in the foreseeable future which 
would materially change this picture. 


_. stated, our conclusion is that it would appear 
most logical to expect: 

1. A continued increase in the production of inedible 
animal fats proportionate to the anticipated popula- 
tion increase and the consequent probable expansion 
of the livestock industry to supply the increased de- 
mand for meat. 


2. Some further loss of markets in the soap industry to 
synthetic detergents from petroleum sources. How- 
ever, as the pressure of supplies reduces the price of 
inedible animal fats to a competitive basis these losses 
of markets will be minimized, but the public acceptance 
and demand for synthetic detergents will probably pre- 
vent soap from regaining lost ground. 


. A moderate increase in the consumption of inedible 
animal fats in industrial uses, principally as secondary 
products, such as fatty acids, chemicals, industrial oils, 
etc., with chemicals expanding rapidly over the next 
ten years. 


. An annual surplus of better than 750 million pounds 
within the next five years, which will exert tremendous 
pressure on the development of new uses for inedible 
animal fats and which will in all probability be relieved 
mainly by exports as a temporary expedient. 


It is true that innumerable minor probabilities exist but 
most of these would appear to be of short duration and 
probably would not alter the long term picture. For ex- 
ample, war, crop failures here or in the rest of the world, 
stop-gap government regulations and other expedients can 
and probably will occur; but the final solution to the disposi- 
tion of our increasing production of inedible animal fats 
must lie in the development of new outlets within our own 
economy. This could be much simpler and come quicker 
than we might think. 


A Complete Line of Quality Oils and Greases 


GULF OIL CORPORATION— GULF REFINING COMPANY 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES 
Boston—New York—Philadelphia 
Atlanta—New Orleans—Houston 

Toledo 


1932 


New York, N. Y.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Toledo, O.—Cincinnati, O. 
Port Arthur, Tex.—Fort Worth, Tex. 
Sweetwater, Tex. 
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LUBRICATION 


DOW CORNING 41 GREASE 


Bearings working at 375°F. in an oven con- 
veyor system for baking the finish on elec- 
trical parts, failed frequently in spite of 
weekly relubrication. And many finished 
parts had to be rejected because of flaws 
caused by oil bleeding out of the bearings 
and dripping onto the uncured paint. Since 
using Dow Corning 41 Greasé, bearing failure 
and rejects caused by melting grease have 
been eliminated, and the bearings have to 
be relubricated only twice a year. 
After more than 30 months of service, con- 
veyor bearings lubricated with Dow Corning 
41 Grease are still running smoothly through 
an enamel drying oven operating at 300°F. 
Bearing failures 
have been elimi- 
nated, mainte- 
nance and lubri- 
cation costs have 
been reduced to 
the vanishing 
point; production 
hasbeenincreased 
by at least the $100 
worth of parts a 
day that were 
formerly rejected 
because the finish 
was spoiled by the 
dried-up, graph- 
ite-kerosene lubricant that fell down from 
the bearings. 
As an antiseize agent on the die threads of 
glass forming machines, Dow Corning 41 
Grease makes it easy to take dies apart even 
after 6 months of operation at 340-380°F. 
Similarly, die assemblies used in molding 
phenolic closures formerly froze so tight that 
a welding torch was used to cut the dies and 
bolts apart. The same assemblies lubricated 
with Dow Corning 41 are easy to disassemble 
after long exposure to heat and steam. Hold- 
down bolts on rubber and plastic presses are 
also lubricated with Dow Corning 41 to pre- 
vent seizure. 


SILICONE 
LUBRICANTS 


| FILE 
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Make sure you have basic 

data sheets BG-2, 550ib. 7102. 

if mispaced write Depart- 
ment N-16. 


COW CORNING CORPORATION 
Midland, Michigan 


DOW CORNING 200 FLUID 


The ability to lubricate is a complex of so 
many variables that no absolute value can 
be given for any lubricant. Speed and load, 
bearing design and metal combinations, 
time and temperature all have a more marked 
effect on wear than the lubricant itseif has. 
That fact has been very well demonstrated 
in the case of the silicone lubricants. 

Take the Dow Corning 200 Fluids, for ex- 
ample. Our first experience indicated that 
these fluids had little, if any, potential value 
as lubricants. That seemed to be true in 
spite of the fact that they have all of the 
other properties required of an ideal lubri- 
cant. They show remarkable resistance to 
oxidation and to gumming for an indefi- 
nitely long period of time and at high tem- 
peratures. Volatility is very low and they 
have an exceptionally flat viscosity-tem- 
perature slope. 

Further investigation showed that the Dow 
Corning 200 Fluids are, in fact, excellent 
lubricants under certain conditions. They 
are, for ex- 
ample, the 
best of all lub- 


T 
ricants for A 
plastic and 
fiber gears 
and bearings. 
In this case. 
and unlike 
most silicone 
lubricants, 
the Dow 
Corning 200 
Fluids seem also to have better load carrying 
capacity as indicated by this graph based 
on Falex test results. 

The superiority of these fluids as lubricants 
for nylon gears and bearings is further 
indicated by the fact that wear should be 
more exactly defined as deformation due to 
the heat of friction rather than loss of 
material due to wear. 


LUGRICANT—AS INDICATED 
____NYLON V-BLOCKS | 
STURL SHAFTS 


GAGE 1040 POUNOS 


DOW CORNING 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA © CHICAGO 1 © CLEVELAND 13 © DALLAS 1 © LOS ANGELES 15 © NEW YORK 20 © WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


SILICONES 


CANADA: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., 50 St. Clair Avenve West, Toronto, Ontario ENGLAND: Midland Silicones Ltd., 49 Park Lane, London, W.1 
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There’s no question 


about the dependable high 


quality of W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc. 


Stearic and other Fatty Acids 


... standardized to give the 


same end result- every time. 


HARDESTY PRODUCTS 


W. HARDESTY CO., INc. 


HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
PLANT: DOVER, OHIO 
GLYCERINE 


IN CANADA: W.C. HARDESTY CO., INC. OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO 
WHITE OLEINE 
STEARINE PITCH 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 


IN LUBRICATING GREASE PACKAGING 


PAUL F. LUETH, Jr. 
Union Oil Company of California 
Rodeo, California 


- ROM obscure but yet adventuresome beginnings about 93 
years ago, when “Colonel” Edwin L. Drake drilled the 
first oil well near Titusville, Pennsylvania, in 1859, this na- 
tion’s oil industry has grown to one of considerable promi- 
nence and influence. Materials handling has played an 
important part throughout this comparatively short period of 
growth and development of an industry which, nationwide, 
currently produces commodities selling for more than 10 
billion dollars annually. 


When the industry was in its infancy, oil was commonly 
transported in wooden barrels which were moved overland 
by horse-drawn wagon and on navigable waters by barge. 
This gave rise to the term “barrel” as the accepted unit of 


/NG /PPING 
Union Oil Company of California 
Oleum Refinery RAH 7-2-5 


Adicates direction in which accompanying pholographs were tebe. 
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measure in petroleum circles, and this unit is retained today, 
the barrel being equivalent to 42 U. S. gallons. 


Petroleum Industry's Approach to 
Materials Handling 


As the oil industry’s operations developed to a commer- 
cial scale, engineers were quick to take advantage of the 
fluid characteristics of the materials to be moved as a logical 
approach to the solution of their materials handling prob- 
lems. It became ‘common practice to store raw materials, 
intermediates, and finished commodities in tanks, to employ 
pipelines as a convenient type of conveyance for transpor- 
tation overland, and to utilize pumps to supply the mechani- 
cal energy for movement. When these time honored methods 
failed to satisfy completely the needs of the rapidly expand- 
ing enterprise, the shape of the tank was changed slightly, 
and it reappeared to serve on rails in the form of the tank 
car, plying on the high seas as the tank-ship, and, more re- 
cently, speeding over our modern highways as the familiar 
truck transport. 


All materials handling problems in petroleum processing 
were not as rapidly solved as were those associated with 
these basic movements of fluids. With the introduction of 
thermal and catalytic cracking processes, new problems in 
the handling of solids were encountered and soived with 
even greater ingenuity. Solid coke, formed in the coke drums 
of delayed coking plants as a result of thermal cracking is 
removed and carried to coke piles efficiently by means of 
hydraulic sluicing. The movement of solid catalyst through 
huge reaction vessels and, in turn, through regeneration kilns, 
today is accomplished by fluidizing the solid. 


This concept of materials handling involves dividing the 
solid into fine particles that can be carried in a gas stream 
confined in a pipe. In this manner, some of the largest fluid 
catalytic cracking plants circulate 3000 to 4000 tons of solid 
catalyst per hour. The recently developed hypersorption 
process for the separation of very light petroleum fractions 
has introduced many new concepts in continuous circulation 
of granular solids down through adsorption vessels and up 
through lift lines. 
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TOP, THIS FILLING SCALE, equipped with 
an air operated filling device insures precision 
filling of lubricating grease drums. The flow of 
grease is automatically shut off when the drum 
has been filled to the desired weight. 


BOTTOM, THE ACCUMULATOR CON- 


VEYOR is used to segregate drums by com- 
modity or order. The selector operated by the 
man in the booth, provides a means whereby 
drums can be automatically diverted to the 
appropriate lateral, where drums are collected 
in equal double rows. 
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LEFT, THESE DRUMS ACCUMULATED on gravity roll lateral conveyors, await removal % 
by the box shown in operation at the extreme left. With this special fork truck, four drums 


are lifted from the accumulator simultaneously for palleting. 


RIGHT, THE UNIT LOAD of four palletized drums is moved from the palletizing site or 
from warehouse stock to the box car on fork lift trucks. Inside the car, drums are removed 


from the pallet manually. 


Aside from these phenomenal developments in bulk hand- 
ling of materials, there have been equally significant strides 
made in the handling of the more conventional packages 
used extensively for the marketing of such petroleum prod- 
ucts as greases, lubricating oils, asphalt, petroleum wax, and 
other specialty products. 


The lowly barrel has not been discarded, but rather has 
inspired the adoption of many similar containers, such as 
the quarter barrel’, the 35-pound pail, the one-quart and 
five-quart can, the hex carton for asphalt, and, more re- 
cently, the collapsible synthetic rubber “drum.” Although 
the volume of products sold in these packages is small in 
comparison with the industry’s bulk operations, management 
has been fully aware of the necessity for keeping pace in 
these small package operations. The production, package 
filling, and shipping of grease affords a typical example of 
the application of conventional materials handling techniques 
in this fascinating oil business. 


Grease Packaging — Former Techniques 


Greasemaking is one of the few operations in petroleum 
refining that remains to be conducted for the most part as 
a batch operation. Ingredients are charged to a grease kettle, 
where such unit operations as mixing, heating, and cooling 
are performed until the batch is completed and ready for 
drawing. It is at this point that the packaging operation 
begins. 


To gain a full appreciation of the advantages derived 
from the modernization of methods for grease packaging 


‘One quarter barrel contains approximately 15 gallons. 
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and shipping, it is essential first to obtain a concept of pro- 
cedures formerly employed. Containers were brought to the 
site of the grease kettle, since they were filled directly from 
the bottom of the kettle, which confined this operation to an 
area already restricted by auxiliary equipment required to 
operate the kettle. Packaging could not be accomplished 
while the batch was in preparation, and a new batch could 
not be started until the rather slow process of filling the 
previous batch had been completed. 


Filling by weight was accomplished on an ordinary plat- 
form scale, with no automatic features. The flow of grease 
from the kettle into the container was controlled and shut 
off manually. Allowance for container tare weight was es- 
tablished by an average container weight and was not ab- 
solute for each individual container. Other auxiliary manipu- 
lations, such as crimping of lids and drum labeling were per- 
formed manually. 


Movement of grease drums was a laborious and time con- 
suming operation. Empty drums from storage were hauled 
to the site of filling operations on a hand-drawn wheeled 
truck carrying from four to six drums, and thus each drum 
was handled at least twice before filling. Filled drums were 
taken in like manner either to warehouse stock or to the 
shipping car. Drums going into stock were manhandled four 
times before loading. Frequently drums being loaded directly 
for shipment first required manual segregation into several 
orders, and therefore were handled a like number of times. 
The time and effort required for these manual operations is 
apparent when it is recognized that a drum of grease weighs 
450 pounds. Worthy of note here is the fact that each hand 
truck haul with “pay load” necessitated the time-consuming 
return of the empty truck and men for a new load. 
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LEFT, THESE ARE TYPICAL UNIT LOADS employed in package handling operations. = _ 
From left to right are shown the box used to patletize the unit load of four drums and con- 


ventional fork lift trucks carrying four drums, 9 quarter barrels, and 28-35 pound paiis. 


RIGHT, THIS TRUCK EASILY LIFTS a unit load of 50 cases of lubricating oil, palletized 
on a sheet of fiberboard. This accessory has completely eliminated the need for permanent 


wood pallets. 


It is not surprising that these facilities and methods were 
recognized as a definite bottleneck in the efficient expansion 
of grease production to meet an increasing demand. Follow- 
ing World War II, manufacturers of materials handling equip- 
ment turned their attention to the development of equip- 
ment suitable for use in these operations, and petroleum 
process engineers made exhaustive surveys of anticipated re- 
quirements and provided facilities that exemplify today’s 
concepts of materials handling. 


Grease Packaging Divorces Production 


Grease, still compounded in the original kettles in batches, 
is now pumped to tanks for storage on completion of the 
batch. This new concept of storing grease in tanks provides 
necessary surge for flexibility, making the packaging opera- 
tion more nearly independent of the production phase. From 
these tanks, the grease is pumped to the filling point, which 
is no longer confined to its former site at the base of the 
kettle. Drums are filled by weight, on a scale whose roller 
platform is mounted at conveyor level. This scale is equipped 
with a rapid tare adjustment and an air-operated filling 
mechanism, by means of which the flow of grease into the 
container is automatically interrupted when the desired 
weight has been measured into the drum. 

The movement of drums from storage to the filling point 
and thence to warehouse storage or shipping platform has 
been greatly improved by the installation of gravity and 
power roller conveyors. Filled drums are pushed off the 
gravity rolls on the scale platform to a short gravity section 
for crimping of the lid, now accomplished with an air- 
operated crimper, and for spray stenciling for product iden- 
tification. 

After completion of these operations, the drums are not 
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handled or lifted manually until they are placed in the box 
car for shipment. Filled drums move on live conveyors from 
the filling site to an accumulator, where they can be me- 
chanically segregated either by commodity or shipping order. 
Here, a dispatcher, sitting in a control booth at the head of 
the accumulator, operates a push button controlled electrical 
selector system. The lateral conveyer to which each drum is 
to be diverted is thus pre-selected, and all subsequent con- 
veyor action for the accumulation of drums on appropriate 
laterals is automatic. 

At the end of the accumulator, drums are transferred to 
pallets by means of a box, mounted as an accessory on a con- 
ventional fork truck. A hydraulically operated clamp system 
secures the drums for lifting, and four drums are lifted in 
this manner from the accumulator and placed on a pallet for 
storage or for movement to the shipping carrier. 


Productivity Is Increased 


These modernized facilities now permit the filling of about 
300 drums of grease per day. The addition of conveyors and 
lift trucks for plant transportation makes it possible to move 
and ship 900 drums per day with ease. 

The question of what has been gained by the adoption 
of new materials handling techniques is a logical one, and 
the answer, to a great extent, is found in the accompanying 
graphical illustrations. The facilities described were com- 
pleted and put in operation during the latter part of 1949. A 
comparison of the statistics for 1950, when the new methods 
and equipment were in full use, with the four years immedi- 
ately preceding indicates that the pounds of grease filled per 
man day rose to about 1.5 times its former ratio. Also evident 
is the increase in total weight of packaged commodities 
shipped per man day to about 1.6 times the former level. 
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FIVE YEAR COMPARISON 


OF LUBRICATING GREASE FILLED 
AND PACKAGED COMMODITIES SHIPPED PER MAN HOUR 


Clearly evident from these two 
charts is the effect of modernization 
of materials handling facilities late 
in 1949. 
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Intangible Gains 


Manpower thus saved has been made available for re- 
assignment to operations requiring greater skill and dexterity. 
Many less tangible advantages are also attributed to these 
new methods: 


1. Standardization of operations has assisted planning. 
A planning supervisor now performs an important function 
in these packaging and shipping operations. This coordinator 
is essential to insure that grease kettle time is occupied to 
maximum advantage, that grease production, filling, ware- 
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POUNDS OF PACKAGED COMMODITIES SHIPPED PER MAN DAY 


housing, and shipping are performed as well coordinated 
operations, and that all these functions are directed toward 
the ultimate objective of completion and shipment of each 
individual order on time. This planning is greatly facilitated 
by the adoption of the new materials handling program. 


2. Utilization of space is more efficient. Operating facili- 
ties were situated in a limited area. Improved materials 
handling, resulting in a more efficient utilization of the 
space available, has permitted the expansion of these overall 
filling and shipping operations to meet an increasing demand 
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without an appreciable increase in the total area previously 
devoted to these activities. 


3. Safety record has improved. Reduction in the manual 
effort required by employees, together with the standardi- 
zation of operations, has resulted in a marked reduction in 
accident frequency. 


4. Employee morale is maintained at a high level. The in- 
stallation of these new facilities was accompanied by an up- 
lifting of employee morale as the individual worker became 
aware of management's desire to provide him with the best 
tools available. Employees exhibit a‘ high sense of pride in 
their plant. The reduction in manual effort along with safer 
working conditions also has contributed to improved worker 
morale. 


5. Standards of housekeeping and maintenance have im- 
proved. As compared with former methods, these new tech- 
niques of filling and handling containers are characterized 
by a definite sense of orderliness, which, in itself, encourages 
good housekeeping. Moreover, plant improvements are en- 
gineered with an eye to ease of cleaning, and experience is 
demonstrating that a plant that is easy to clean will be kept 
clean. A high level of maintenance is correlative to a high 
level of cleanliness, since a clean plant is always easily main- 
tained. 


Unit Load Concept Utilized 


The unit load concept was introduced in operations as a 
necessary adjunct to the improved methods of handling 
packages of petroleum products. At the point where packages 
must leave conveyors, the unit load comes into play as an 
efficient tool in their further handling, especially when 
warehousing of stock is involved. 


Insofar as drums are concerned, the unit load is created 
when four drums are lifted from the accumulator in the 
plant under consideration. This unit load is maintained until 
these drums are loaded into box cars. 


In like manner, other containers commonly employed as 
packages for petroleum products are grouped in unit loads: 
quarter drums are warehoused and handled within the plant 
in the form of a pallet of nine containers, and 35-pound pails 
in a pallet grouping of 28 units. To minimize disturbance 
of these unit loads in materials handling, marketing stations 
cooperate to the extent of placing orders in multiples of the 
applicable unit load for the container concerned. 


Lubricating oil, packaged for consumer use in one-quart 
cans, is shipped in fiberboard cases holding 24 cans. These 
cases are palletized manually on a wide belt conveyor, the 
unit load of 50 cases being stacked in interlocking fashion 
on a sheet of 0.09-in. solid fiberboard, 50x46 inches in size. 


“Truck” Moves Cases Efficiently 


The use of a “truck” to move this load represents 
an application of a new tool for handling cases. A vertical 
fence, with a gripping mechanism at its base for gripping a 
protruding edge of the chipboard “pallet,” is moved away 
from or toward the fork truck hydraulically as the unit load 
is pushed from or pulled onto the wide plate-type forks 
on the vehicle. Use of the “truck” for this operation has 
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resulted in a substantial saving by the complete elimination of 
wood pallets. 


Still another unit load associated with petroleum package 
operations is the expendable fiberboard pallet used for the 
shipment of petroleum wax in slabs. Wax slabs, 12x19 inches 
in size, are stacked on a fiberboard pallet, in which coiled 
strips of fiberboard make up the legs, and two sheets of cor- 
rugated fiberboard form the pallet deck. 


This pallet supports a load of 2500 pounds of wax, which 
is covered by a specially made kraft paper bag. The package 
is effectively unitized by the careful placing of four steel 
bands around the load vertically, making a practical unit for 
shipment to distant points from which the return of non- 
expendable pallets is prohibitive in cost. 


By the timely adoption of these new materials handling 
techniques, the petroleum industry has been able to supply 
to consumers of packaged oils and greases a line of high 
quality products in an attractive, fully protective container 
at a reasonable price, despite today’s increasing costs of 
operation. 


THE “TRUCK” PLACES its unit load of 50 cases in 
stock. The wide, pallet-like “feet”, the vertical fence 
which pushes the load off these “feet”, and the gripping 
mechanism at the base of the fence for gripping the 
fiberboard pallet are evident. 
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Available in three grades: 


Cy id Aluminum Stearate G-100 


Gives maximum gelling ... developed for continuous grease- 


making equipment. 


Cy id Alumi Stearate G-200 


Higher gelling properties in hydrocarbon oils than a conven- 
tional di-stearate ... gives smooth gel of moderate -onsistency. 


Cyanamid Aluminum Stearate G-300 


Gives high yield and excellent stability in ‘a variety of oils... 


for use in conventional grease-making equipment. 


STEARATES 


“can improve your lubricating 
grease performance 


write for New Booklet: 


CYANAMID ALUMINUM STEARATES FOR LUBRICATING GREASES 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 
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Users 
scores of 


industries agree 


Bentone Greases far 


‘superior to anything 


TEXTILE MILLS 
REPORT ON CUSTOMER'S SERVICE* 


1376 River Avenue + 


COMPANY: TEXTILE COMPAS 


REMARKS: This customer begg ing Bentone 


eeded replacing 
xls. They report that 
satisfactory, giving 
longer service than the best 
g No dripping. No bearing 
failures in 6 months. 


In industry after industry, greases prepared with “Dutch 
Boy” Bentone 34 are making outstanding records under 
the most adverse conditions of temperatures and pressures. 
Severe service has proved Bentone 34 greases superior 
in mechanical and chemical stability, with long service 
life, and exceptional metal adhesion and water resistance. 


* Courtesy Warren Refining and Chemical Co. 


For information on greases prepared with 


BENTONE 


a radically new, non-soap gelling agent 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
BAROID SALES DIVISION 
Pittsburgh 12, Penna. | 
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Groco 58 


Hydrogenated Tallow Fatty Acids 


Titre 

Titre 

Color Lovibond 5-1 4 
Color Lovibond 5-1 4 
Unsaponifiable 
Saponification Value 
Acid Value 

lodine Value (WIJS) 


for 
RESISTANCE TO OXIDATION 


CONTROLLED END PRODUCT 
LIGHT COLOR 
UNIFORMITY 


Fatty 


Write for our free booklet “Fatty Acids in Modern Industry” 


57.0° C. min. 
134.6° min. 
red 1.0 — 2.0 
yellow 5 — 15 
0.25% — 0.75% 
. 202 — 204 
201 203 


3 max. 


GROSS COMPANY 


295 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


FACTORY: NEWARK, N. J. 


Manufacturers since 1837 


*Distributors in Principal Cities 
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The Technical Committee 


Chairman T. G. Roehner, Director of the Technical Service Department, Socony-Vacuum Laboratories 


As described at the annual meeting, the Panel on Delivery 
Characteristics of Dispensing Equipment for Lubricating 
Greases is working on several methods of correlating equip- 
ment performance with properties of lubricating greases. The 
methods fall into two main classes, one of which attempts 
to relate flow to grease viscosity, the other of which pro- 
vides for an estimate of the lowest practical operating tem- 
perature for a product of given properties. 


For this work the panel requires data by the approved 
test method (published in the May 1951 Spokesman) on a 
variety of products. It has completed the work on calcium 
and is now engaged in tests on lithium and soda greases. Any 
additional tests that other Technical Committee members 
can furnish would greatly improve any correlation the panel 
can develop. With the hope that such data will be forth- 
coming, the various panel deadlines are given: 


Completion of Test Runs 


Correlation of data and 
Panel Meeting 


Final Report by Subpanel 


April 1, 1952 


May 1, 1952 
September 1, 1952 


In previous columns mention was made of the decision 
at the Annual Meeting in Chicago to organize subcommittees 
to study the following three subjects: 


1. Recommended Practices for 
Wheel Bearings 


Packing Automotive 


Preparation of Movie on Lubricating Greases 


Manual of Test Methods and Definitions of Terms 
Peculiar to the Lubricating Grease Industry 


The three subcommittees have not yet been established 
because nominations of the members for the N L G I 
Technical Committee are still in progress. As soon as the 
new list of members becomes available, a survey will be con- 
ducted to determine who would be interested in working on 
these study projects. 


LUBRICATE FOR SAFETY 
EVERY 1000 MILES 


how to process grease 
in 3 minutes 


GREASE GELLING TANKS 


Grease-making Apparatus 


cooks and cools ingredients for grease on a 


3-minute time cycle. And one man can supervise the job. 

That's because VOTATOR Grease-making Apparatus 
processes continuously—always under precise, automatic 
control. Time-consuming, labor-taking batch methods can 
be eliminated. Moisture content can be controlled accu- 
rately; grease delivered for packaging at the proper 
temperature. 

VOTATOR Grease-making Apparatus can be applied 
for processing of many types of greases. Write now for 
case history facts. The Girdler Corporation, Votator 
Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


YOTATOR 


"GREASE COOLER 


 VOTATOR i 
OREASE HEATER + 


WORKER. 


the GIRDLER Coporition 


VOTATOR — T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. VOTATOR DIVISION 


APRIL, 
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Patents and Developments 


NON-BLEEDING GREASES 


Soap-thickened greases having a modified gel structure in 
which cil separation does not take place, are described in the 
Gulf Oil Corporation U. S. patent 2,578,851. Such lubricants 
are claimed to be particularly suitable for high pressure 
bearings. 


The bleeding is retarded by incorporating 0.1-5 per cent 
of a metal phthaly! alkyl amide in which the alkyl group 
contains 8-20 carbon atoms. The metal portion may be 
sodium, calcium, aluminum, potassium, barium, strontium, 
magnesium, chromium, nickel, cobalt, zinc, lead, tin, copper 
cadmium, bismuth, etc. Examples of compounds which may 
be employed are the calcium or aluminum salts of N-dodecyl- 
phthalamidic acid, sodium salt of N-hexadecylphthalamidic 
acid, etc. 


These salts may be produced in situ in mineral oil from 
phthalic anhydride, dodecylamine and aluminum hydroxide, 
or corresponding similar reagents. Tests made on such modi- 
fied greases indicate that, whereas an ordinary grease will 
show 5-28 per cent oil separation after 50 hours at 212° F. in 
the A-N Aeron. Spec. AN-G-3a test, the modified greases 
containing the aforesaid salts show a zero separation. 


SMOOTH-TEXTURED LITHIUM- 
BASE GREASES 

Greases prepared from viscous mineral oils, such as those 
with viscosities above 750 SUS at 100° F., and a lithium 
higher fatty acid soap, in conjunction with a lithium organic 
acid salt of acids such as acetic, are claimed to be unsatis- 
factory in that they possess a grainy texture. According to 
U. S. patent 2,580,570 issued to Gulf Research and Develop- 
ment Corporation, smooth textured greases can be prepared 
with the aforesaid ingredients by the addition of a soap of 
partially hydrogenated rosin. 


The discovery is claimed to be surprising, particularly in 
view of the fact that the addition of a small amount of a 
hydrogenated rosin to such a lithium base grease is detri- 
mental to the penetration characteristics. That a hydrogen- 
ated rosin will improve the consistency of such a grease by 
decreasing its penetration characteristics is further believed 
to be surprising in that the addition of natural unhydrogen- 
ated rosin actually softens the grease or increases the worked 
penetration characteristics. 


It is necessary to employ a rosin hydrogenated to at least 
40 per cent of saturation. A preferred material is a rosin 
hydrogenated to about 60 per cent of capacity and having 
a melting point of about 168° F. About 0.2-1.5 per cent 
is employed, based on the weight of the grease, the higher 
amounts being used when making greases from oils having 
viscosities of 3000-4000 SUS at 100° F. Improved penetra- 
tion characteristics are obtained when the weight ratio of the 
hydrogenated rosin to the lithium soap is between 1:4 and 
1:30. A small amount of a diaryl amine oxidation inhibitor is 
advantageously added. 
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A typical grease and inspection are given as follows: 


COMPOSITION, PER CENT BY WEIGHT: 


Mineral oil 91.6 
Lithium soap of the hydrogenated fish oil 

fatty acids 
Hydrogenated rosin : 1.1 


INSPECTION DATA 
CONSISTENCY (ASTM D217-47T): 


Unworked 256 
Worked 280 
Dropping Point, “F. (ASTM D566-42) 364 


Water resistance - rotating rack, water sprayed on panels at 
rate of 500 cc./minute for 15 minutes: 


Per ‘cent grease retention at 80° F. 90 
Per cent grease retention at 100° F. 85 
Percent grease retention at 120° F. 64 


Metal adhesion: 


Per cent grease retention at 80° F. 100 
Per cent grease retention at 100° F. 100 
Per cent grease retention at 120° F. 100 
Oil separation, per cent 0.7 


Wheel bearing test data - U. S. Army spec. AXS-1574, 220 
F. - 450 R.P.M. - 6 hrs: 


Flow of grease from hub None 
Grease on spindle None 
Leakage None 
Structure or consistency change Not Apparent 
Deposits on bearings None 
VOLATILE SOLVENT-DISPERSED 


GREASE 


A more simple and convenient method for applying soap- 
oil grease to relatively inaccessible metal surfaces which can- 
not be serviced by conventional grease guns and fittings in- 
volves the use of a dispersion in a volatile solvent of an all- 
purpose grease composed essentially of a liquid oil retained 
in a mesh structure formed by interlocking fibers of a soap 
such as lithium soap. 


Standard Oil Company of Indiana U. S. patent 2,580,654 
points to the discovery that the oil component of a soap-oil 
grease may be extracted from the fibrous mesh of interlaced 
soap fibers by the use of solvents which will dissolve or 
reduce the viscosity of the oil component without altering 
the structural soap component. This discovery was disclosed 
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in THE INSTITUTE SPOKESMAN, April 1950, page 10. 
If an original soap-oil grease mass of a given configuration 
is held quiescent during such an extraction of the liquid com- 
ponent, such mass will not be subsequently altered in overall 
configuration. However, if the vessel containing the oil solu- 
tion and residual soap structure is mildly agitated by stirring 
or shaking, there is an apparent breakdown of the structure 
into clusters of fibers which become dispersed throughout 
the solution. The striking feature is that when the solvent 
evaporates, these clusters apparently reunite with each other 
and imbibe the oil to give a reformed grease having about the 
same original characteristics. Even if the solution containing 
the dispersed soap fiber clusters is sprayed onto a metal sur- 
face through an atomizer, the action apparently does not 
destroy the clusters since, on evaporation of the solvent, 
a thin layer of grease is left having the same original prop- 
erties. 


The leaching is done with a volatile solvent which is at 
least 3-4 times, and may be 50 times that of the original 
grease. During the leaching, the solution is stirred or agitated 
to disperse the minute clusters. The solvent preferably is a 
non-flammable liquid or liquefied gas. The lithium soap is 
preferably to the oleate or palmitate, employed in the range 
of 4-20 per cent (say 10 per cent) in the grease. The pre- 
ferred oil component is one having a viscosity SUS at 100° 
F. of 100-700 seconds (say 350 seconds). Among the sol- 
vents which may be employed are butane, pentane, hexane, 
naphtha fractions, halogenated hydrocarbons, Freons, and 
mixtures thereof. Such a grease may be dispensed by an 
aerosal bomb, and the claims of the patent are so limited. 


EXTREME PRESSURE LUBRICATING 
GREASES 


In this column, we have already discussed U. S. patent 
2,516,137 dealing with metal soap greases containing re- 
action products of heterocyclic aldehydes and strong bases 
according to the Cannizzaro reaction. The base molecule of 
aldehyde is oxidized to the acid while a second molecule is 
reduced to the alcohol. The base used, of course, reacts 
promptly with the acid produced to form the salt, but the 
alcohol is not reacted. 


In its U. S. patent 2,581,126 Standard Oil Development 
company reports the discovery of exceptional properties 
of the salts of sulfur-containing heterocyclic acids, such as 
those from thiophene compounds subjected to the Canniz- 
zaro reaction. Thiophene aldehydes are preferred, and 
greases containing 3-15 per cent of the non-volatile Canniz- — 
zaro product possess desirable load-carrying properties. 


Lithium hydroxide may be used for the soap base of the 
grease and is preferred because it makes a firm water- 
resistant grease. One specific example discloses the following 
procedure: 


Cannizzaro ingredients: 


Alpha thiophene aldehyde 

Sodium hydroxide 

Mineral oil, 55 S.S.U. viscosity at 210° F. 

“Hydrofol Acids 54” (predominantly C,, 
substantially saturated fatty acids 


Still Preferred for: 
YIELD 
STABILITY 
© VERSATILITY 


59 Beekman Street 


Plymouth 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 801-22 


Alse Some Neu 


EXTREME HIGH 
GEL GRADES 


M. W. PARSONS-PLYMOUTH, Inc. 


New York 38, N. Y. 
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Sodium hydroxide 
Phenyl alpha naphthylamine 
Mineral oil, as above 


were charged to the grease kettle and stirring initiated. A 
33%s per cent cold aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide 
(shown as part of the Cannizzaro reaction ingredients in the 

formulation) was then added. After completion of the 
aaa ales Cannizzaro reaction, the “Hydrofol Acids 54°” were charged 
and neutralized with the balance of the sodium hydroxide 
(50 per cent aqueous solution). The balance of the mineral 
oil was added slowly while heating to 400° F. At this tem- 
perature the phenyl alpha naphthylamine was added as an 
oxidation inhibitor and the grease was cooled by pan cooling. 
It was further homogenized to a smooth uniform grease 
structure. The thiophene alcohol, as noted above, does not 
appear to form an azeotropic mixture with water. It appears 
IX = TH/IOPHENE to have little adverse effect on the structure of the grease 
a and may be left in the grease in toto if desired. It would 


™ CONVENTIONAL be somewhat difficult to remove this alcohol in any case. 
GREASE 


Properties of the grease of the example are as follows: 
= CONVENTIONAL 
CREASE PLUS Thh Dropping ponit, “F. 500+ 
24-hour CU corrosion test at 
AS EXTREME 4 
PRESSURE ADDITIVE 210° F. No Corrosion 

or staining of a 
polished copper strip 


. & 


~ 


Norma-Hoffman bomb oxidation 


time (hours) to p.s.i. drop 
in pressure— 
10 18 20 25 30 4050607080100 150 P.s. i. 
APPLIED LOAD (kg) 
The thiophene aldehyde and a portion of the mineral oil 15 


SQUARE OF WEAR SPOT OD/AMETER (mm?) 


fora high ...Monsanto SANTODEX 


Monsanto’s increased production of Santodex, viscosity index 
improver, makes this additive available in quantity. 
Santodex enables you to use lighter viscosity stocks more 
effectively and to meet specifications requiring high viscosity 
indexes. With Santodex your oil helps engines start easier in 
cold weather and reduces oil consumption. Write for data 
and samples. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South Second Street, 

St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


SANTODEX 


Santodex: Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Extreme pressure or load carrying 
properties as measured by the 
Shell 4-ball test Pressure wear 


index = 23 


The alpha thiophene aldehyde grease showed extreme 
pressure properties, essentially equivalent to conventional 
extreme pressure greases as measured by pressure wear index 
tests. 


As can be seen from the accompanying figure, the thio- 
phene aldehyde grease shows reduced wear over the con- 
ventional grease to the same extent as a grease containing 
7% per cent sulfurized sperm oil. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE GREASES 


In the case of greases containing complex salt and soap 
thickeners, it has been found that salts of alpha keto alipha- 
tic acids, in combination with conventional soaps, offer 
promise in giving greases suitable for high temperature lubri- 
cation use. 


Among the acids preferred for the preparation of the 
salts is pyruvic acid, which is beta keto acetic acid. Other 
acids which may be used, are propionyl formic acid, butyryl 


formic acid, dimethyl pyroracemic acid, trimethyl pyrora- 
cemic acid, etc. 


A suitable grease composition contained the following 
ingredients: 


Pyruvic acid 

Hydrofol acids 54 

Oleic acid 

NaOH 

Phenyi alpha naphthylamine 

Mineral base lubricating oil 
55 S.S.U. vis./210° F. 


4% by wt. 


The product obtained had a light brown color, smooth, 
short fiber, 428° F. dropping point, 210 mm/10 penetration 
consistency - unworked, and 240 mm/10 consistency after 
60 strokes in standard 240 mm/10 grease worker. 


The total soap content of the finished grease ordinarily 
will be 5-35 per cent by weight, 10-25 per cent being pre- 
ferred. The preferred salt content is 3-7 per cent. 


OTHER PATENTS 


Brit. Pat. 666,992 (Standard Oil Development Co.)— 
Brick Grease composition. 


Can. Patent 480,036 (Sundholm)—Grease gun. 


Proven Greases 


and Oils for all Industrial 
and Automotive Applications 


COM PANY 


We 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N 
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PEOPLE in the Industry 


W. J. Fuchs Named 
Merchandising Manager 
Of Deep Rock Oil Corporation 


W. J. Fuchs has been named mer- 
chandising manager of Deep Rock Oil 
Corporation, it was announced today 
by W. H. Garbade, president. 


Although only an employee of Deep 
Rock since August, 1951, Mr. Fuchs 
was intimately associated with the de- 
velopment of the company’s marketing 
program, The Deep Rock Plan, before 
joining the company. He served as an 
advertising and merchandising consul- 
tant to the company during the forma- 
tive period of this program which was 
publicly announced in June 1949. 


The Deep Rock Plan has placed all 
of the company’s direct marketing oper- 
ations in the hands of independent 
businessmen. Under it the company has 
helped create some 200 new independent 
businesses during the past two years. 
The company’s independent jobber or- 
ganization, now numbering upwards of 
400, sells petroleum products throughout 
the Middle West. 


The merchandising department which 
Fuchs will head embraces several func- 
tions. These include Jobber Operations, 
which is unique among oil companies. 
In this department a full-time jobber 
operations specialist provides close liai- 
son between top management and the 
oil jobber. He assists the jobber in his 
operating problems and gives him a di- 
rect pipeline to management. 

Mr. Fuchs is 2 native of Missouri 
and a graduate of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism. Follow- 
ing his graduation in 1936, he was em- 
ployed by a tire and rubber company 
and a year later became assistant adver- 
tising manager of a shoe company in 
St. Louis. 

In 1938 he joined a St. Louis adver- 
tising agency in its New Orleans office 
and remained there until 1942 when the 
U. S. Army called him to duty in the 
field artillery. He was discharged in 
1946 as a lieutenant colonel. 


He then rejoined the advertising 
agency as vice-president and handled the 
Deep Rock account. 
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Morehouse Appoints 
Northern California Agent 


GEORGE E. MISSBACH 


Appointment of Pacific Coast Chemi- 
cals Company of San Francisco as ex- 
clusive northern California agents for 
Morehouse Industries, Los Angeles, has 
been announced by George E. Missbach, 
sales manager for Morehouse. Frank G. 
Collins will be in charge of sales and 
service for Pacific Coast Chemicals. 


Pacific Coast Chemicals Company, 
organized by Harold M. Brez in 1949 to 
market chemicals to west coast industry 
and agriculture, will sell mills to the 
paint, food, ceramic, grease and pharma- 
ceutical industries. Mr. Brez, a graduate 
of the University of Chicago where he 
majored in chemistry, has gained wide 
experience in the manufacture and for- 
mulation of paints and inks and in re- 
search in building materials. During the 
war, he served as a special investigator 
for the Bureau of Ships on paint and 
painting problems. He is a member of 
several chemical societies and is licensed 
by the state of California as a chemical 
engineer. The appointment to handle 
Morehouse equipment marks the initial 
step in an expansion program by Pacific 
Coast Chemicals to include the sales and 
servicing of production equipment. 


Gordon H. Chambers 
Succeeds H. C. Meyer 
As Foote President 


H. C. Meyer, newly appointed Chair- 
man of the Board for Foote Mineral 
Company announces the election of 
Gordon H. Chambers as president. 


Mr. Chambers, a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania joined Foote 
in 1928 as a Sales Engineer; was elected 
vice-president and treasurer in 1936 and 
has been executive vice-president since 
early in 1951. 

Mr. Meyer, a recognized authority on 
the less common minerals and ores, will 
continue to take an active part in com- 
pany affairs. 


Lane-Wells Vice-President, 
Norman L. Dorn, Dies 


Norman L. Dorn, vice-president of 
Lane-Wells Company, died at his home 
in Long Beach, March 2, 1952. 


A native of Cleveland, Mr. Dorn 
spent most of his life in Nevada and 
California. He had been connected with 
the petroleum industry for more than 
thirty years. Before joining Lane-Wells 
in 1937, he was with Shell Oil Company 
for eighteen years in a progression of 
positions leading to his capacity of 
Superintendent of Production in the 
Southern Division at Long Beach. 


In addition to serving Lane-Wells 
as vice-president, Mr. Dorn directed 
the company’s engineering activities 
from 1937 until February of this year, 
when he relinquished his title of Chief 
Engineer to become vice-president and 
Consultant. 


Mr. Dorn was active in most of the 
affairs of the industry and held mem- 
berships in the American Petroleum 
Institute, The American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
the Nomads, and the Petroleum Pro- 
duction Pioneers. He was also a mem- 
ber of the California Club of Los 
Angeles, the University Club of Long 
Beach, and the Virginia Country Club. 


A graduate of the University of 
Nevada, Mr. Dorn served overseas with 
the 38th Engineers in World War I. 
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Degree Of Fellow Awarded 
To Dr. Charles N. Kimball, 
Midwest Research Institute 


Dr. Charles N. Kimball, president of 
Midwest Research Institute (Technical 
member of NLGI), Kansas City, has 
been named a Fellow of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers by the Board of Direc- 
tors of that organization. He is the first 
practicing engineer from this section to 
be awarded such an honor by that inter- 
national society, now celebrating its 
fortieth year. 


The degree of Fellow is the highest 
membership grade in the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, and is given annually 
to those who have made outstanding 
contributions to radio and electronics 
engineering or allied fields. 


The citation accompanying Dr. Kim- 
ball’s award states that he is being recog- 
nized because of “his contributions and 
leadership in applying electronic tech- 
niques to a wide variety of industrial 
uses. 

Presentation was made to Dr. Kimball 
and other leading radio engineers and 
scientists by the president of the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers at the organiza- 
tion’s annual national convention on 
March 5 in New York City. 


Dr. Kimball came to Midwest Re- 
search Institute in 1950 from Bendix 
Aviation Corporation in Detroit, where 
he was Technical Director of the Bendix 
Kesearch Laboratories. There he super- 
vised a wide variety of experimental 
programs, including guided missiles 
studies, high altitude meteorological 
equipment, and nuclear instrumentation. 


Following World War II, Dr. Kimball 
was one of the leading workers in the 
field of radio communications for rail- 
roads, and acted as a consultant for the 
Association of American Railroads. 


He subsequently conducted original 
work in the application of electronics to 
the baking and milling fields with C. J. 
Patterson Company in Kansas City. 


Dr. Kimball is also a member of Tau 
Beta Pi, the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
and the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences. 
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Linco/n'’s 
CENTRALIZED LUBRICATION | 


Mr: 


View of high-speed carton making, 
filling and top-sealing machine 
equipped with Lincoln's Centralized 
Lubrication System. 


On Old or New Equipment, 
Linco/n's Centralized Lubrication Systems 
HE RIGHT LUBRICANT y 


T QUA 


“As a result of the use of Lincoln's Centralized 
Lubrication System on high-speed carton 
making, filling and top-sealing machines, there 
has been no lost production due to improper 
lubrication. Previously, similar machines, 
operating without the Centralized System, were 
frequently out of production, due to bearing 
failures caused by lack of lubricant. 

“We find Lincoln's Centralized Lubrication 
System very reliable, as well as flexible, for 
varying operating conditions at different 
points on the machines.” 

Mr. Frank Willbrandt 

Chief Engineering Peckaging Div. 

Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Mach. Co. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


UNCOLN'S Lubrication System specialists will work with 
you and recommend the time and money-saving Centralized 
Lubrication System best suited to your equipment. 

Write for your FREE copy of new catalog giving 

complete information on Lincoln's Centralized 

Lubricoting Systems. 


+ © © PIONEER BUILDERS 


LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT © 


LINCOLN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
5702-30 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis 20, Mo. 
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Fowler has been named 
Advertising Manager of Baroid Sales 
Division, National Lead Company, 
Houston. Experienced in the oil industry 
since 1940, Mr. Fowler has been asso- 
ciated with the Axelson Mfg. Co., Byron 
Jackson Co., and Lane-Wells Co. 


Donald T. 


L. W. Jones was recently promoted to 
the position of Export Manager at Baroid 
Sales Division, National Lead Company, 
Houston. Mr. Jones began his oil field 
experience with Reed Roller Bit Co. in 
1934, working in major oil fields of 
Texas, Louisiana and Oklahoma. 


James M. Bugbee, Jr., because of his 
field service experience, has been trans- 
ferred to the advertising department of 
Baroid Sales Division, National Lead 
Company, Houston, to assist in the prep- 
aration of the firm’s technical publica- 
tions. 


roducers 


Phone 
SUperior 1-8383 


MOONEY CHEMICALS, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


2271 SCRANTON ROAD 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Important Announcement 


about Lubricating Costs 


with Pure 


The Pure Oil Company’s great new lubricants’ plant near Beaumont, Texas, 
is now in full production. 


This makes Pure Oil’s complete line of top-quality lubricants available to a 
far greater number of industrial users than it has been up to now. 


Many of these lubricants—contrary to usual practice—are designed to do 
several different jobs instead of one specific job, and to do each job equally well. 


This enables you to do a// your lubricating with fewer lubricants. In other 
words, you can 


SIMPLIFY AND SAVE...WITH 
PURE OIL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


If this sounds worth looking into (and we assure you that it is) write: 
The Pure Oil Company, Industrial Sales, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Industry NEWS 


“Mr. Chek’ Statuette Awards Presented 
To 51 Oil Company Lubrication Men 


“Mr. Chek” 
service in the field of automotive lubri- 
cation, were presented to 51 oil com- 


statuettes, awards for 


pany lubrication men serving on the 
Chek-Chart Advisory Board of Engi- 
neers. In explaining the gesture, Ray 


Shaw, Chek-Chart Corporation president, 
said, “We think there is no better way to 
thank the members of the Chek-Chart 
Advisory Board of Engineers and at the 
same time charge them with the responsi- 
bilities inherent in our common purpose 
pro- 
cedures to safeguard America’s automo- 
tive vehicles.” He explained that the 
“Mr. Chek” “Oscar” 
award of its kind in the field of auto- 
motive lubrication. 


—correct lubricants and service 


statuette is the only 


CORRECT 
LUBRICATION 
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Backed by the 
World’s Greatest 
Lubrication 
Knowledge and 
Engineering Service 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., 
26 BROADWAY 


INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MEMBERS 


Amercan Oil Company, L. H. Mc- 
Mahon 

Arkansas Fuel Oil Company, R. D. 
Crow 


Ashland Oil & Refining Company, John 
E. Dickson 

The Atlantic Refining Company, R. L. 
Garretson 

The British American Oil Co., 
B. Anglin 

California Texas Oil Co., 

Canadian Oil Companies, 
Allan 

The Carter Oil Company, A. F. Maxson 

Cities Service Oil Company, Harold F. 
Jones (Chic.), G. B. Staples (N. Y.) 

Continental Oil Company, Frank A. 
Suess 

Deep Rock Oil Corporation, 
Murray 

Fiske Brothers Refining Co., L. A. Ryan 

Freedom-Valvoline Oil Company, R. L. 
Sailer 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, J. A. 
Holland 

Hickok Oil Corporation, W. L. Bloomer 

Humble Oil & Refining Co., F. L. Witt 

Imperial Oil Limited, A. S. Olver 

Kendall Refining Company, G. Harold 
Osborne 

Lion Oil Company, W. D. Cyphers 

Macmillan Petroleum Corporation, De- 
Ralph Frizell 


Ltd., A. 


Ltd., F. Reich 
Ltd., J. M. 


WwW. M. 


McCall-Frontenac Oil Company, Ltd., 
G. R. Taylor 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., J. W. 


Basore 
Montgomery Ward & Co., C. W. Benson 
North Star Oil Limited, A. Havelock 
The Norwalk Company, H. W. Ball 
The Ohio Oil Co., M. A. Newman 
Pan-Am Southern Corp., W. P. Hilliker 
The Pennzoil Company, D. G. Proud- 
foot 
Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Cc. Low 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., J. M. 
Koch 
Republic Oil Refining Company, D. C. 
Thompson 
Richfield Oil Corp., M. H. Speriing 


Marcus 


“MR. CHEK” STATUETTE AWARD 


Richfield Oil Corp. of N. Y., A. C. 
Sommers 

Seaside Oil Company, 
hamel 

Shell Oil Company, A. L. Wiest (Calif.), 
H. Hill (N. Y.), R. M. Cherryholmes 

Shell Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd., L. T. Hill 

Sinclair Refining Company, P. W. Zum- 
brook 

Skelly Oil Company, C. E. Gore 

Standard Oil Co., (Indiana), L. C. Kidd 

Standard Oil Co., (New Jersey), G. H. 
Schoenbaum 

Superline Oils, Limited, J. A. Noonan 

Sun Oil Company, A. L. Clayden 

Sun Oil Company, Limited, H. C. White 

The Texas Company, F. E. Rosenstiehl 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co., C. F. 
Becker (Calif.) 

Union Oil Co. of California, F. H. Ott 

Utah Oil Refining Company, E. M. Hub- 
bard 

Wolf’s Head Oil Ref. Co., Inc., C. R. 
Scott 


W. F. Rhode- 
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Enjay Company, Inc., Is 
Associate Member of NLGI 


Enjay Company, Inc., is one 
N L G Is newest associate members. 
1947 the company was organized 
market a variety of petrochemicals i 
cluding Paramins—additives created by 
Standard Oil Development Company, 
the research affiliate of Enjay Company, 
Inc., and one of the world’s greatest 
petroleum research organizations. 

During the past twenty years Stand- 
ard Oil Development Company has 
pioneered and developed many types of 
additives. Paraflow, a boon to pro- 
ducers of engine oils, was introduced in 
1931. This was followed in 1934 by 
Paratone, which the company claims to 
be the first viscosity index bearing cor- 
rosion inhibitor. Then in 1940 came a 
claim to the first all-purpose, heavy- 
duty detergent inhibitor. 

From these “firsts” has grown the 
present family of Enjay Paramins, a 
line of products that carries the assur- 
ance of proved additives to make im- 
proved oils and fuels. In addition to 
petroleum Enjay Company, 
Inc., is currently marketing chemicals 


additives, 
from petroleum such as 
polymers, acetates, 
ketones and hydrocarbons. 


isobutylene 


alcohols, ethers, 


Present officers of Enjay Company, 
Inc., are: President, John A. Britton, 
Jr.; Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager, G. Park; Assistant 
General Manager, A. Bruce 
Boehm. 


James 
Sales 


Three Scholarships Will Go 
To Daughters of Employees 
Of Continental Can Company 


Hans A. Eggerss, president of Conti- 
nental Can Company, recently 
nounced that three scholarships, to be 
awarded by the Carle C. Conway 
Scholarship Foundation in 1952, will 
be for the benefit of daughters of Con- 
tinental employees. The Foundation, 
which -is named for the former chair- 
man of the board of Continental, who 


an- 


is now chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and a director of the company, 
last year made its first awards to three 
sons of Continental employees. 


APRIL, 1952 


Like those for 1951, the 1952 scholar- 
ships will be awarded on a competitive 
basis to eligible candidates meeting the 
scholastic and other standards set by the 
Foundation. Each of the awards will be 
tor $1000 per year for a four-year term, 
subject to the holder continuing to main- 
tain a satisfactory scholastic record in 
each year. 


Trustees of the Foundation will select 
scholarship winners from applicants 
within each of the three geographical 
areas in the United States comprising 
Continental's regional divisions — East- 
ern, Central and Pacific. One award 
will be made in each region. 


Any daughter of a Continental em- 
ployee, or of a deceased or retired em- 
ployee, is eligible to compete for the 
1952 scholarship awards, provided she is 
a graduate of high school or preparatory 
school and will be entering college as a 
freshman. 


The 1952 awards will apply to any 
accredited college or university selected 
by the successful candidates and ap- 
proved by the Foundation. Selections 
will be based on the College Entrance 
Examination Board test results, the ap- 
plicant’s high school scholastic record, 
character, qualities of leadership, 
seriousness of purpose, financial need, 
and such other tests as the trustees may 
feel are appropriate for the purpose. 


Dry Chemical Extinguishes 
Raging Fire in Seconds 


A spectacular oil well fire that raged 
unchecked for five days in the Las Mer- 
cedes oil fields of Sociedad Anonima 
Petrolera Las Mercedes in Venezuela (an 
affiliate of the Texas Company) was 
extinguished recently by dry chemical 
extinguishers in exactly fifty seconds. 
It is believed to be the largest oil well 
fire yet extinguished by dry chemical. 


Details of the extinguishment were re- 
ceived by the Ansul Chemical Company 
of Marinette, Wisconsin, whose equip- 
ment was used. It marked the second 
time in a little more than a year that 
Ansul’s extinguishers put out a major oil 
well fire in Venezuela. In 1950, a five- 
hour fire in another company’s oil field 
was put out in less than one minute, 
after all other methods of extinguish- 
ment failed. 


Dry chemical is nothing more than 
specially treated sodium bicarbonate. It 


Steel Pails and Drums 


FOR OILS, GREASES, ETC. 


No. 9 Niles Pail 
with lug cover 
and pour spout. 


NILES STEEL PAILS 


ordinarily are supplied 
with bail handles. 
Fabricated from black 
steel—outside painted or 
lithographed to order. 
Removable tops with 
lug covers, with or with- 
out pour spouts. Also in 
tight head style. 314 to 
6 gallon capacities. 


NILES STEEL DRUMS 


55, 30 and 15 gallon 
capacities; and 100 Ib. 
grease drums. Full open 
head or Bung type. 
Painted or fully deco- 
rated. Interior lacquered 
if desi 


100-Ib, Niles 
Grease Drum 
with 14 inch 
full open top 
lug cover. 
Also made 
with 9 inch 
lug cover in 
center o 
head. 


NILES STEEL- PRODUCTS DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
465 Walnut Street “e Niles, Ohio 
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MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR 
APPLICATION OF LUBRICATING GREASES 


ALUMINUM STEARATE 


MORE THAN 30 YEARS OF 
CONSTANTLY IMPROVING 
QUALITY 


e 
DARLING & COMPANY wmanuraciurers 


4203 South Ashland Avenue + Chicago 


EXTREME JELL 
AND 


HIGH JELL GRADES 


New, greatly enlarged 
modern plant now in 
operation 


LEAD NAPHTHENATE 


(liquid & solid) 


LEAD OLEATE e 
| ALUMINUM STEARATE Synthetic Products Co. 


1636 W ide Road, 
HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 


1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohie Cleveland 12, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LUBRICATING 
EQUIPMENT 


Complete lines for Auto- 
motive and Industry. 
Write for catalogs. 
THE ARO EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Bryan, Ohio 


WANTED 


GREASE CHEMIST 


p d in lubricating grease devel- 
opment and manufacture. Prefer college 
grad pable of e lly assuming 
direction of laboratory. Salary open. Age 
bitched 


northern Ohio. Box 294, The ‘Institute 
Spokesman. 


For 


QUALITY GREASE MAKING 


Neutral Oils 
Viscous and Non-Viscous 


@ Bright Stock 


"G" Cylinder Stock 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 


Write today for samples, prices and availability 


DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION _ 
Atlas Life Building, Tulsa 2, Oklahoma - 


LUBRICATE 
FOR SAFETY 
EVERY 
1000 MILES 
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difters from ordinary baking soda in that 
it is free-flowing and moisture-repellent, 
so that it can be expelled through an 
extinguisher without clogging up the out- 
lets. 


Dry chemical works much faster than 
any known agent in extinguishing fires 
of flammable liquids. Fire quickly 
breaks down the chemical particles, 
creating a blanket of carbon dioxide 
over the flame. With oxygen excluded, 
the fire is quickly snuffed out. Ansul 
engineers point out that the hotter the 
fire, the faster its extinguishment, be- 
cause the chemical particles are broken 
down faster. This accounts for the 
speedy extinguishment of the Las Mer- 
cedes blaze. 


Also of great help were the lessons 
learned in putting out the 1950 oil well 
blaze in Venezeula. At that time, the fire 
fighters tried to put out the fire with 
dry chemical, plus two streams of water. 
The effort failed, apparently because 
the water knocked a hole in the dry 
chemical blanket, thereby providing a 
source of oxygen for the fire. Later, the 
fire was put out by dry chemical alone. 
Thus, the fire fighters at Las Mercedes 
had a sound precedent when they di- 
verted their water stream before going 
in with dry chemical. 


Atlantic Refining Announces 
“Robot Brain” to Probe 
Secrets of Oil 


The Atlantic Refining Company an- 
nounced recently the development of a 
“robot brain” which will analyze petro- 
leum products in one-tenth the time re- 
quired by existing methods. This modern 
analytical tool will analyze a mere trace 
of gas or liquid, and in a matter of min- 
utes record the complete chemical com- 
position on a typed sheet of paper. 


This was achieved by the linking to- 
gether of an electronic counter and a 
mass spectrometer, one of the most im- 
portant analytical instruments of the pe- 
troleum industry. The computer, dubbed 
the “Miniac”, was developed for Atlantic 
by Physical Research Laboratories of 
Pasadena. 

The “robot brain” was described today 
by Dr. W. S. Young of Atlantic’s Phila- 
delphia research staff, at the Pittsburgh 
Conference on Analytical Chemistry and 
Applied Spectroscopy held in the William 
Penn Hotel. 


APRIL, 1952 


“The union of these two complex elec- 
tronic instruments,” said Dr. Young, 
“promises more than a ten-fold speed-up 
in obtaining vital information in the con- 
tinual search for better quality gasolines 
and lubricants.” 


According to George Green of Physi- 
cal Research Laboratories, designer of 
Miniac, this instrument can also be used 
separately on many other problems re- 
quiring high speed complex calculations. 
So applied, it can compute at the rate 
of 100,000 digits per second, or over 
10,000 times as fast as the fastest human 
with pencil and paper. 


An important link in the combination 
of Miniac with the mass spectrometer 
was a “selector” designed for Atlantic 
bv Consolidated Engineering Corpora- 
tion ot Pasadena. 


After almost two years of development, 
Miniac is nearly ready to be put in 
operation in Atlantic’s Research Labora- 
tories and will shortly undergo final tests. 
The company plans to make this impor- 
tant development available for industry- 
wide usage. 


Three New Guns Brought Out 
By Alemite Division 
Of Stewart-Warner 


Three completely new specialized 
guns, providing universal joint, water 
pump, steering gear and wheel bearing 
lubrication, and including a suction gun 
for use on wet clutches, shock absorbers 
or gear cases, have been announced by 
the Alemite division of Stewart-Warner 
Corporation. 


All three guns are push-type. One is 
a medium pressure gun, equipped with 
hydraulic coupler, the second is a low 
pressure gun, while the third is a suction 
gun. They are: 


Model 7510. This gun, with combina- 
tion priming—spring prime for chassis 
lubricant, ram prime for heavy lubricant 
—easily develops up to 3000 pounds 
pressure. To provide greater utility, it 
has a small diameter hydraulic coupler, 
set at a convenient angle. Overall 
length is 23% inches and capacity is 
ten ounces of lubricant. The spring dis- 
engages for loading, so that there is no 
pressure to pull against and no possi- 
bility of the operator being sprayed with 
lubricant. This gun is for use with 
chassis lubricant, water pump lubricant, 
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wheel bearing lubricant or other lubri- 
cants. 

Model 7517. This is a completely new 
steering gear gun with several unique 
features. One is the “Speedy-Fil design 
feature, exclusive with Alemite, which 
permits loading from any low pressure 
control valve. In addition, due to its 
two-way nozzle, it may be loaded 
through the nozzle by suction, from the 
original lubricant container. The nozzle 
also provides positive and instant shut- 


off when dispensing lubricant. Due to a 
floating follower, the handle does not 
protrude when the gun is filled. Capacity 
is 12 ounces and overall length is 24% 
inches. 


Model 7515-A. This suction gun is 
complete with 134 inch flexible tube 
nozzle having a special tip for inserting 
in % inch pipe thread holes. Capacity 
is 12 ounces and overall length is 31% 
inches. A gooseneck nozzle, Model 
6256, is available as an accessory. The 


Self-contained measuring 
cup in every can. Ys and 
Ye pint measurements. 


Spout clip holds flexible 
hose. Clean storage, pre- 
vents loss. 


8"’ hose of non-rust galva- 
nized metal. Filter screen. 


It’s a SHIPPING CONTAINER 


that acts as a 


Sales-stimulating PREMIUM 


If you want to make a hit with owners of outboard 
motors, power lawn mowers, automobiles and farm 
machinery—and if you want to 
blended mixtures—check on these new G.P.&F. 
Utility Cans. Of sturdy steel, they come in 2,212, 3 and 
5-gallon sizes—they’ll invite purchases because of their 
premium utility value. Write for details and prices! 


| GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


425 NORTH 15TH STREET MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


more oil and 


gun is also available, less flexible tube 
nozzle, as Model 7515. 


The three guns, according to Alemite 
sales executives, incorporate practical 
ideas received from thousands of lubri- 
cation equipment users. Consequently, 
they provide features and utility combi- 
nations not heretofore available. All 
have satin zinc finish and barrels have 
coarse diamond knurling for non-slip 
grip. Handles are full-sized for ease of 
operation. All models have ‘4 inch p.t. 
female outlets. Name plates to show 
types of lubricants in use are available. 

Information regarding location of 
Alemite distributors and jobbers is avail- 
able from Alemite Division, Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, 1826 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


“What's A Silicone?” Is 
Dow Corning Booklet 
Half a million times a year, more or 
less, Dow Corning Corporation men are 
asked the same question, “What's a 
silicone?” It is a seemingly simple ques- 
tion but for every time the question is 


(Continued on Page 42) 


FISKE BROTHERS 
REFINING CO. 


Established 1870 


NEWARK, N. J. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Firmer, less granular greases are “the target for today”—and you can 
do no better than call upon Metasap’s wide knowledge of grease-making soaps 
in order to obtain greases with these characteristics. 

For Metasap Metallic Soaps enable you to maintain high dropping points 
plus low penetration values. And their outstanding gel efficiency rewards 
you with greater yields. 

Metasap Aluminum Stearates, in fact, are today’s foremost development 
in grease making. They not only provide the perfect soap for any given oil, 
but permit you to vary the properties of your finished greases extensively 
through the use of soap mixtures. 

Whatever your grease requirements, therefore, it will profit you to 
consult with us. With our specialized knowledge and wide experience, 
we can help you select soaps that will give outstanding results and show 


you the most advantageous methods of using them. 


Metasap Aluminum Stearates include: 


Metasap 537—designed to give No. 3 consistency and a short feather. 
Metavis* 543—designed to produce any degree of stringiness desired. 


Metasap 587—for producing soft, smooth and stable greases with low 
viscosity oils, 


_ Metavis 540—for producing low viscosity for agricultural and 
industrial machinery. 


Metasap Aluminum Stearate R, Aluminum Stearate GM, 537, 590, 
and 598—for producing harder greases, in the order given. 


METASAP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Harrison, New Jersey 
#Reg. U. Pat. Off. Branches: CHICAGO BOSTON CEDARTOWN, GA. RICHMOND, CALIF. 
Stocks at: Cleveland, Ohio; Lovisville, Ky.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Portland, Ore.,; 
Spokane and Seattle, Wash. 
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Industry News 
“Whats A Silicone?” . . . 
(Continued from Page 40) 


asked, a different and partly correct 
answer could be given. 


Silicones are fluids and resins that 


have you d keep clothes and shoes and brick walls 


dry in the rain. They are compounds 


that keep radar from going blind on a 
RUST- foggy night. They are fluids that polish 
without rubbing. 


They are rubber that won't melt on 

PROOFING hot aircraft engine cylinders or freeze 

on switches that operate bomb bay doors 

at 100 degrees below zero. They are 

problem 9 electrical insulating resins and varnishes 

e that double the power of electric motors 

or multiply by ten the life of electrical 
machines. They are... 

And so it goes. You can describe an 
unknown quantity only in terms of what 
it does. That’s what happened when 
Dow Corning Corporation undertook 
to write a 32-page booklet entitled, 
“What's a Silicone?” Readers will find 
it both pleasant and profitable. 

@ Sperm Oil is one of nature’s best anti-rust materials. 
Possessing an unusually high film strength, it coats metal 
surfaces evenly and thoroughly. Furthermore, Sperm Oil 
tends to penetrate into the pores of metals, giving better e FOR THE. © 
protection and a longer protective life. Heat-treated parts GREASE MAKER 
that have been quenched in Sperm Oil, for example, can Z 

be stored for months without showing signs of rust. Stamp- 
ings that have been Sperm Oil dipped or sprayed can also 


be stored for long periods. Pe nn- D rd k e. 
Since Sperm Oil has a negligible free fatty acid content, it 
PETROSULS 


does not oxidize, harden, or form metallic soaps. As a result, 
“cementing” of stacked sheet or plate can be prevented 
by Sperm Oil coating. 


(PETROLEUM SULFONATES) 


If the oil you make is used for slushing, cutting, grinding, 
Dependably uniform from order to 


quenching, parting, penetrating or lubricating it will pay to 
investigate the high rust-inhibiting properties of Sperm Oil. quality petroleum sulfonates. In addi- 
tion to supplying regular products, 
ARCHER « DANIELS * MIDLAND COMPANY Is , we will work with you in developing 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST PROCESSOR OF SPERM OIL AND for yl _— yen 
SPERM OIL PRODUCTS. Samples are available on request. 
metals. 


FROM VEGETABLE + ANIMAL * MARINE OILS AND FATS 


ARCHER * DANIELS * MIDLAND COMPANY. 
Chemical Products Division * 2191 West 110th St. « Cleveland 2, Ohio ; 
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WITCO- made 


lithium stearates 
for high yield 


In a wide variety of oils, six to eight per cent soap is 
ample to make multipurpose greases. In addition to high 
effectiveness, Witco Lithium Stearates offer you uni- 
form, standardized properties, high melting point, ex- 
cellent water resistance. 


Witco Lithium Stearates combine the desirable proper- 
ties of sodium, calcium and aluminum stearates with 
their own outstanding characteristics ... give greases 
of unusually wide utility range. Extremely versatile, 
these stearates can be used in continuous ( Votator) 
processes. 


TYPICAL SPECIFICATIONS 


Fineness through 200 mesh 


wiTco wiTco 
LITHIUM OCTOATE LITHIUM KYDROXYSTEARATE 


is a new addition to the line imparts good water resistance 
of Witco-made lithium soaps. and insures exc ellent  sta- 
hility at both high and low 
temperatures, Has excellent 


It may be just the additive 


to give your grease the prop- noncorrosive properties. Well 
erties you are looking for. suited for synthetic greases. 


Write today for complete information about these products 
and Witco’s full line of aluminum stearates. 


y Witco products for the grease industry 
¢ (/ Aluminum Stearates Lithium Hydroxystearate 
\ #22, 423, #22-C, #22-G, #22-H,#22-K Lithium Octoate 
\ y Sodium Stearates Lead Naphthenate 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


295 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


los Angeles « Boston « Chicago « Houston « Cleveland 


San Francisco « Akron e London and Manchester, England 
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14-17 Petroleum 


16-18 National 


21-23 American 


21-24 American 


FUTURE MEETINGS of The Industry 


APRIL, 1952 


Industry Electrical 
Assn. & Petroleum Electrical 
Supply Assn. (24th annual joint 
conference), Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Association 
Hotel 


Petroleum 
(semi-annual meeting), 

Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Petroleum _ Institute 
(Division of Transportation, 
conference), 
Fort Worth, 


products 
The 
Texas. 


pipeline 
Blackstone, 


Petroleum Institute 
(safety & fire protection commit- 
tees), Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, 


Texas. 


Manufacturers of Lubricants 


“YOUR” BRAND NAME 


LUBRICATING GREASES 


from a 


CENTRAL POINT 


1922 


AMERICAN LUBRICANTS, 
INC. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


That will bear 


With 
DISTINCTION 


21-24 


19-20 


Socy. of Automotive Engineers 
(national aeronautic meeting and 
aircraft engineering display), Ho- 
tel Statler, New York, N. Y. 


American Petroleum Institute (Di- 
vision of Production, Rocky 
Mountain district), Gladstone 
Hotel, Casper, Wyo. 


Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America (midyear meeting), 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


American Oil Chemists’ Socy. 
(spring meeting), The Shamrock, 
Houston, Texas. 


May 3 Chamber of Commerce 
(annual meeting), Washington, 


1952 


Empire State Petroleum Assn. 
(annual convention), The Roose- 
velt, New York, N. Y. 


American Petroleum Institute (Di- 
vision of Refining, 17th midyear 
meeting), St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc. (general session—all 
associates—36th annual meeting 
of board members), Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, N. Y. 

National Tank Truck Carriers, 
Inc. (4th midyear meeting), del 
Coronado Hotel, Coronado, Calif. 


American Petroleum Institute (Di- 
vision of Production, Pacific 
Coast district), The Biitmore Ho- 


tel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


University of Kansas City (sym- 
posium on oil and gas), Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, School of 
Law, Kansas City, Mo. 


American Management Assn. 
(insurance), Hotel Statler, New 
Yoru, ¥. 


19-20 


19-20 


Institute 
(Division of Marketing, midyear 


American Petroleum 
meeting), The Sheraton Plaza, 
Boston, Mass. 


Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee, St. Hotel, 
Francisco, Calif. 


Francis San 


American Petroleum _ Institute 
(Division of Marketing, Lubrica- 
tion Committee), Mayo Hotel, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


1952 


Socy. of Automotive Engineers 
(summer meeting), Ambassador 
and Ritz-Carlton, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Assn. (annual meeting), Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canadian Gas Assn., Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec City, Quebec, 
Canada. 


Chemical Specialties Mfrs. Assn. 
(38th midyear meeting), Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. 


National Fire Protection Assn. 
(annual meeting), Hotel Statler, 


New York, N. Y. 


Institute 
mid- 


American Petroleum 
(Division of Production, 
year standardization conference), 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 


Colo. 


American Assn. 
(general management), Waldorf- 


Astoria, New York, N. Y. 


Management 


Kentucky Oil & Gas Assn., The 
Phoenix Hotel, Hotel Lafayette, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Petroleum Equipment Suppliers 
Assn. (annual meeting), Mark 
Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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JUNE, 1952 


22-27 American Socy. for Testing Ma- 
terials (Com. D-2 on Petroleum 
Products and Lubricants), New 
Youk, Y. 


23-27 American Socy. for Testing Mate- 
rials (annual meeting), Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. Y. 


23-27 American Inst. of Electrical Engi- 
neers (summer general meeting), 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


AUGUST, 1952 


11-13 Socy. of Automotive Engineers 
(national West Coast meeting), 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


19-22 American Inst. of Electrical Engi- 
neers (Pacific general meeting), 
Westward Ho, Phoenix, Ariz. 


SEPTEMBER, 1952 


8-1 


2 


Instrument Society of America 
(7th nat’l instrument conference 
& exhibit), Cleveland Audito- 
rium, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee, The Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


Socy. of Automotive Engineers 
(national tractor meeting), Ho- 
tel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


American Petroleum _ Institute 
(Division of Marketing, Lubri- 
cation Committee), The Tray- 


more, Atlantic City, N. J. 


National Petroleum Assn. (50th 
annual meeting), The Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


American Chemical Society 
(122nd nat’l meeting) (Petrole- 
um Division), The Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


American Trade Assn. Executives 
(annual meeting), Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ontario 


Americari Petroleum Institute 
(Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors), Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Independent Oil Compounders 
Association (Sth annual meet- 
ing), Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER, 1952 


1-4 Socy. of Automotive Engineers 
(tenta- (national aeronautic meeting and 
tive) aircraft engineering display), 
New Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 

Calif. 


5-8 Controllers Inst. of America, Ho- 
tel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 


27-29 National Lubricating Grease In- 
stitute (20th annual meeting), 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 
QUALITY 
LUBRICANTS 


INTERNATIONAL LUBRICANT CORPORATION 


New Orleans, U. S. A. 


With Research Comes Quality, With Quality Comes Leadership. 


AVIATION 
INDUSTRIAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 
MARINE 


APRIL, 1952 


22-24 
23-24 
9-11 
25-27 
ge 
10-12 
3 
vt 
| ras 
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MACKEY TEST 
for 
Oxidation Resistance 


Beat Rancidity with the Outstanding 
Stability of EMERSOL STEARIC and OLEIC ACIDS! 


Typical competitive 
double - distilled 
olerc acids 
Offensive, rancid odors in your products can destroy sales and 

profits. Don't let this happen to you... buy Emersol Stearic 
and Oleic Acids and keep your products as fresh and 
appealing as the day they were made. 
M:; h di Proof of EMERSOL OLEIC STABILITY 
Manufacturers in ever-increasing numbers have discovered that The Mackey Test measures the auto- 
the outstanding color and oxidation stability of Emery oxidation tendencies of oleic acid . . . giv- 
ing proof of the superior oxidation 
Fatty Acids really guard freshness and sales appeal. Some of the stability of Emersol Elaines, as indicated 
finest products in America now look better, keep better and sell 
better because of Emery Fatty Acids. Take advantage of these 
extra values .. . find out how they can make your products 
better, stay better longer! 


EMERSOL 233 Elaine 


TIME IN HOURS TO REACH 105°C 


PRODUCT 


Time 


OXYGEN 
ABSORPTION 
TEST 


competitive 
double-pressed 
grodes 


GET THE FACTS 

TODAY! 
Fatty Acids & Derivatives to Dept. 
Pi lein Plasticizers of Emery'’s compre- 
Twitchell Textile Oils 


TIME IN DAYS 
SOL 132 LILY STEARIC ACID 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower © Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


PRODUCT 


EXPORT: 5035 RCA Bidg., New York 20,N.Y3 Representatives: 


Branch Offices: Schibley & Ossmann, Inc., 33 Public Square, ge Proof of EMERSOL STEARIC STABILITY 
3002 Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. Cleveland 13, Ohio : = This oxygen absorption test, which meas- 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Po. Ecclestone Chemical Co., 2673 Guoin, . . ures the time required for the absorption 
187 Perry St., Lowell, Mass. Detroit 7, Michigan of a standard quantity of oxygen in a 
221 N. LaSalle St, Chicago |}, Ill Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, 


closed system, clearly illustrates the amaz- 
420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. Baltimore and Los Angeles. ing stability of Emersol Stearic Acids. 


N. L. G. |. Associate & Technical Members.... 


Supporting Your Organization These Suppliers of Your Industry Hold Membership in the N.L.G.I. 


SUPPLIERS OF MATERIALS FOR MANUFACTUR- 


ING LUBRICATING GREASES 


American Cyanamid Company 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City 20, New York 
Representative—E. A. Wieland 


Arch Daniel<«-Mid}. ac 


Chemical Products Division 

2191 West 110th Street 

Cleveland 2, Ohio 

Representative—F. C. Haas 
Armour & Co., Chemical Division 

1355 West 31st St. 

Chicago 8, Illinois 

Representative—Dale V. Stingley 
Darling & Company 

4201 South Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Representative—George W. Trainor 
. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Representative—J. R. Sabina 
Emery Industries, Inc. 

4300 Carew Tower 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Representative—R. F. Brown 
Enjay Company, Inc. 

15 West 51st Street 

New York 19, New York 

Representative—Sidney W. Fay 
Foote Mineral Company 

18 W. Chelten Avenue 

Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 

Representative—H. C. Meyer, Jr. 
General Mills, Inc. 

Chemical Division 

400 Second Avenue South 


Mi lis 1. Mi 


Representative—Sewall D. Andrews 
A. Gross & Company 

295 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, New York 

Representative—Eugene Adams 
W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc. 

41 East 42nd Street 

New York City, New York 

Representative—W. G. Mcleod 
Harshaw Chemical Company 

1945 East 97th Street 

Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Representative—G. G. Unkefer 
Leffingwell Chemical Company 

P. O. Box 191 

Whittier, California 

Representative—D. E. Murphy 
Lubrizol Corporation 

Euclid Station 

Box 3057 

Cleveland 17, Ohio 

Representative—J. H. Baird 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 

New York 8, New York 

St. Lovis 7, Missouri 

Representative—C. E. Cosby 
N. |. Mal & Comp 

147 Lombardy Street 

Brooklyn 22, New York 

Representative—lvar Wm. Malmstrom 
Marcus Ruth Jerome Company 

327 South LaSalle Street 

Chicogo, Illinois 

Representative—Harry Bernstein 
Metalloy Corporation 

2560 Rand Tower 


Mi 


Representative—Mr. Walter M. Fenton 
Ch ei, 


1c 


Harrison, New Jersey 
Representative—O. E. Lohrke 


1700 Second Street ; 
St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Representative—J. W. Newcombe 


National Lead Company 
105 York Street 
Brooklyn 1, York 
Repr der Stewart 
National Rosin oil an Inc. 
R.K.O. Bldg., Rockefeller Center 
New York City, New York 
Representative—Richard Bender 
M. W. Parsons—Plymouth, Inc. 
59 Beekman Street 
New York City 38, New York 
Representative—H. Bye 
Synthetic Products Company 
1636 Wayside Rd. 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Representative—G. B. Curtiss 
Swift & C Oil Divisi 


165th & Indianapolis Blvd. 

Hammond, Indiana 

Representative—F. H. Beneker 
Vegetable Oil Products Co., Inc. 

Vopcolene Division 

5568 East 61st Street 

Los Angeles 22, California 

Representative—Mr. C. F. Williams 
Warkick Chemical Company 


Division of the Sun Chemical Corporation 


10-10 44th Avenue 

Long Island City 1, New York 

Representative—Dr. J. J. Whitfield 
Witco Chemical Co. 

75 E. Wacker Drive 

Chicago, Illinois 

Representative—B. W. Lewis 


CONTAINER AND CLOSURE MANUFACTURERS 


Central Can Company, Inc. 
2415 West 19th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Representative—Henry Frozin 
i Can Company, Inc. 
1103 Waldheim Building 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Representative—T. A. Graham 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 
324 North Fifteenth Street 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Representative—Willard J. Flint 
Inland Steel Container Company 
6532 South Menard Avenue 
Chicago 38, Illinois 
Representative—G. D. Zuck 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
Container Division 
405 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Representative—Jerry Lyons 
National Steel C iner Corporati 
6700 South LeClaire Avenue 
Chicago 38, Illinois 
Representative—Henry Rudy 
Ohio Corrugating Co. 
917 Roanoke Ave. So. E. 
. Warren, Ohio 
Representative—t. F. 
Rheem N 
570 Lexington pre 
New York, New York 
Representative—G. Wesley Gates 
Rieke Metal Products Corporation 
Auburn, Indiano 
Representative—Ralph S. Pearson 
United States Steel Products Co. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City 20, New York 
Representative—Wm. |. Hanrahan 


Vulcan Stamping & Manufacturing Co. 


3000 Madison Street 
Bellwood, Illinois 
Representative—H. B. Scharbach 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR APPLI- 
CATION OF LUBRICATING GREASES 


The Aro Equip Corporati 
Byron, Ohio 
Representative—R. w. Morrison 

Balcrank, Inc. 

Disney near Marburg 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Representative—R. P. Field 

Gray Company, Inc. 

60 11th Avenue Northeast 


Mi ib 13, + 
Representative—L. Gray 
Lincoln E 


5701 Natural Avenue 

St. Lovis 20, Missouri 

Representative—G. A. Hubbard 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 

1826-1852 Diversey Parkway 

Chicago, Illinois 

Representative—Walter Duncan 
U. S. Air Compressor Company 

5300 Harvard 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Representative—C. A. Benning 


SUPPLIERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR MANUFACTUR- 
ING LUBRICATING GREASES 


of 


Blaw-Knox Company 
1543 Fillmore Avenue 
Buffalo 15, New York 
Representative—Edward V. Hegg 
Chemicolloid Lab ies, Inc. 
30 Church Street 
New York, New York 
Representative—David F. O'Keefe 
The Girdler Corporation 
Lovisville 1, Kentucky 
Representative—John E. Slaughter, Jr. 
Morehouse Industries 
707 Henry Grady Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Representative—George E. Missbach 


1414 Dierks Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Representative—J. W. Sylvester 


Farmers Union Central Exchange, |! porated 
P. O. Box G 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Representative—H. F. Wagner 

Freedom Valvoline Oil Co. 
Box G 
Freedom, Pennsylvania 
Representative—-D. A. Smith 

Mid-Continent Petrol 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Representative—T. E. Fitzgerald 


TECHNICAL AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


Midwest Research Institute 
4049 Pennsyivania 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 
Representative—Dr. M. H. Thornton 
9020 Melrose Avenue 
los Angeles 46, California 
Representative—G. A. Zamboni 
Phoenix Chemical Laboratory, Inc. 
3953 W. Shakespeare Avenue 
Chicago 47, Illinois 
Representative—Mrs. G. A. Krawetz 


Rua D. Pedro V, no. 80 
Lisbon, Portugal 
Rep ive—Manvel Corda Boull 
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MAKE MORE UNIFORM GREASES 


For Less Money 


with 


STRATCO 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Stratco high dispersion contactors, 
process kettles and oil circulation heat- 
ers operate to decrease fat consump- 
tion, shorten operating time, reduce 
laboratory control and manpower 
requirements. 


These advantages have been proved 
in commercial operation since 1929. 


Complete new facilities can be pro- 
vided or existing plants modernized, 
using much of present equipment. 


STRATFORD ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 


Petroleum Refining Engineers 


DIERKS BLDG. KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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